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Subscribers to the Ant-Jovrxat may anticipate many improvements in that Journal during the year 1859: we hope we are free to 
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believe that, since the first publication of the work in 1839, each annual volume has been better than its predecessor—that such has been — 


the case year after year. Certainly this has been the aim of our labour: if, in some departments, we have not surpassed that which 
preceded, in others there has been an obvious advance ; and we claim, taken altogether, to have annually improved the Publication since — 
its commencement—twenty-one years ago. We shall continue to act on this principle, so long as we receive the large amount of public | 


support that justifies the expectation of corresponding efforts. 


The public will accept our past as a guarantee for our future in the conduct of this Journal. We shall continue to avail ourselves 
of every possible means by which to retain its place in public estimation, and, by augmenting yet more its large circulation, obtain 
that power which is ever essential to success. 


While we neglect nothing of importance to artists, we shall endeavour to make the Arr-Journat a more welcome guest tothe | 


library and the drawing-room of the connoisseur and the amateur, by various arrangements, the nature and value of which willbe 
developed as we proceed. 





: ) 
Subscribers are aware that a New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, 


of issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of the new series, therefore, four volumes are now completed: while the series containing — 


the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Lither series may be obtained separately, and 
may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not # 
be procured easily, the entire twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 
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Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jovrwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each 
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FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE 
SECOND PERIOD. 


Nour number for De- 
cember last, we dwelt on 
the first period of the 
art of painting at Flo- 
rence, prolonged beyond 
its natural date, and 
>, closed by Fra Angelico 
—the period in which 
~ the object was to express 
religious fancies and feelings, with 
little regard for truthfulness and com- 
— in rendering the bodily 
orm. We will now continue the 
subject with some account of our im- 
pressions of the second period, in which 
the leading aim was to delineate the form 
well, for its own sake, rather than to express 
devout imaginations. In the main, these 
last were for a while somewhat subordinated 
in the arduous and most needful endeavour to 
advance the physical part of the art; but it 
must be added that the aim was in perfect 
harmony with the robust intellects of the active 
and prosperous citizens of Florence; and it 
was so especially with the classical and philo- 
sophical tastes of their leaders at the time, the 
first three Medici, with whom a veneration for 
the idealisms of the mediseval modification of 
Christianity, was, it is sufficiently notorious, 
anything but a prevalent feeling. 
he sculptors led the advancement, as might 
have been expected; their art being simply 
and exclusively dedicated to form, with direct 
facilities in the very nature of the work for its 
projection and complete effect ; whilst painting 
on the other hand, a more complex art, can 
only complete her effects by the aid of per- 
spective, and light and shade, and colour, 
acquisitions of gradual and slow development. 
The painters, moreover, had not the same 
direct assistance from the remains of antiquity, 
and appear to have been far more than the 
sculptors in restrained subjection to the tra- 
ditionary types and dogmas of the church, 
whose object was to keep her flock in devo- 
tional bondage after the good old fashion, 
rather than to promote sound Art. Never- 
theless, the admirable progress of Brunel- 
leschi and Ghiberti could not but stimulate 
the sister art. Most of the principles they 
first exemplified were applicable to paintin 
equally ; and soon two apt and clear-sighte 
scholars of theirs, Masolino and Masaccio, 
“pened, to make that application. 

Masolino is said to have been the most 
efficient assistant of Ghiberti in his Baptistry 
Gate, so far as concerned the finishing of the 
draperies and the roundness and softness of 
the human form. He began the famous series 
of frescos in the Carmine; but after painting 
two of them, and some figures on the ceiling, 
his feeble health gave way beneath the un- 
resting activity of his mind, and he died at an 
early age. His works, obscure as they now 


and maalier style, and prove him an intelligent 
follower of Ghiberti, and also a worthy pre- 
cursor of his own scholar, Masaccio, though 
much inferior to him. Masaccio, the second 
great genius in Italian painting, os Giotto 
was the first,) brought to bear fully on his 
own art those principles of perspective in 
which Paollo Ucello had y made some 
advance, but which Masaccio applied to the 
foreshortening of the figure with far greater 
skill. Truth, strength, and beauty of form he 
learnt by the aid of Donatello and Ghiberti; 
and he was the first who clearly and fully saw 
that painting must embrace a close and 
direct imitation of the forms of Nature, with 
their modifications of distance, vesture of 
colour, and varying adornments of light and 
shade, in the representation of which last, 
especially, he made the first considerable 
advances. The sum of his endeavours is well 
marked hy the common saying, that the works 
before him were painted, but his living. 
He early went to Rome, as Masolino had done 
before him; but the frescos there in S. Clemente, 
doubtfully ascribed to him, are overdaubed works 
in the old Giottesque style, wholly unlike his 
authenticated productions. Hearing that Cosmo 
de’ Medici, from whom he had received favours, 
was recalled from exile, he hastened back to 
Florence, where, Masolino being no more, he 
was appointed to finish the works in the Car- 
mine. The frescos which then, in 1440, his 
thirty-eighth year, emanated from his pencil, 
are now, in that obscure and narrow recess of 
the Carmelite church, chilled and faded to an 
sspeanege so ghostlike and uninviting, that 
the mass of visitors scarcely vouchsafe them a 
second glance, and pass away in a manner that 
reminds one precisely of our own holiday sight- 
seers at Hampton Court, streaming along, with 
looks most determinedly straightforward, past 
the legitimate descendants of these very 
frescos—Raphael’s Cartoons, one of the three 
noblest series of pictures in the world. But 
those who are so far advanced in intelligence 
as to look beyond mere complexion, and the 
minor prettinesses, will here—in these venerable 
filmy phantoms of Masaccio’s work—as there, 
be struck with the simple manly apostolical 
majesty of the principal figures, and their 
noble, free, broad draperies; both which recall! 
the Cartoons at once: nay, the resemblance 
in the heads themselves, as Mengs observes, 
is striking. Impressive, too, are the grave 
portrait-like figures of the numerous by-stand- 
ers whom Masaccio introduces, in the plain 
| attire of his own times, calmly observing the 
miracles; and especially striking the fine 
| drawing, modelling, and foreshortening of the 
undraped figures, so different from the incapa- 
bility of previous painters. Until now, the 
figures were, at best, a visionary unearthly 
class of beings: we cannot readily acknow- 
ledge them as Adam’s descendants; but here, 
at fast, we see a being endued with muscles, 
bone, and flesh, who can do something else 
than turn up the whites of his eyes in dreamy 
raptures, leaving the world to impious men 
more liberally trained, more capable than 
himself. Masaccio’s works improve to the 
last. The constraint of form in the earliest 
fresco vanishes in the latest; and the light 
and shade, with no diminution of vigour, is 
produced with far more delicacy, and better 
judgment in every respect. And in expres- 
sion, what can be more to the pu than 
the action of Adam and Eve, in the Expulsion, 
which Raphael copied in the Loggie—the 
shame of the man burying his face in his 
hands, and the more vehement grief of the 
woman, raising her visage in unconcealed 
despair, as they issue forth into the unknown 
wiklenes of their punishment? The 
other fi 








ure_here, which Raphael borrowed 


| 


are, still display the awakening of a truer | for his St. Paul addressing the Athenians, 


represents that apostle exhorting the captive 
St. Peter: the adaptation, be it observed, is 

ualified by a difference of attitude, suitable to 
the different circumstances, which raises it 
above mere ordinary borrowing.* 

Masaccio died suddenly, in his forty-first year, 
not without suspicion of poison. Destructive ac- 
cidents and thoughtless demolition have dealt 
upon his works with unusual severity; so that 
these few mouldering darkening frescos nearly 
alone preserve the remembrance of a great 
genius from transpiring into a mere name—a 
consideration that leads one to gaze on them 
with the more veneration, and even with some- 
thing of awe. As few are the remaining parti- 
culars of his short life. He is said to have been 
so absorbed in his pursuits, as to be utterly 
careless of appearances and worldly interests, 
never applying for what was due to him until 
reminded by necessity—so far enviably wrapt 
young man !—but so careless, likewise,of dress 
and deportment, forgetful perhaps even of his 
very comb and washhand basin, as to earn the 
uncomplimentary addition of accio to his familiar 
name of Maso; the compound hence resulting 
signifying nothing more flattering than loutish, 
helpless, stupid, or big awkward Tom, accordin 
to the arbitrary sense, more or less liberal an 
kindly, of the speaker. This sobriquet, how- 
ever, we are carefully told by kind-hearted 
amiable Giorgio Vasari, by no means arose from 
an absence of moral worth; since, though 
negligent of himself, he was ever friendly to 
others, apt to yield services, disinterested, 
generous. There is in the Uffiziia drawing 
said, and with every appearance of probability, 
to be a portrait of him be: own hand. It is 
a most forcibly sketched head of a youth, rather 
rough and ill-favoured, but with a look full of 
energy and earnestness. We are told that, 
personally, he was little valued or thought 
of in his life ; but his works in the church where 
his bones are laid were long objects of pilgrim- 
age to the mightiest artists of Italy. None of 
his immediate followers, however, at all rivalled 
him in freedom or grandeur of style. The 
pencil that dropt from his hand was not found, 
till Raphael himself entered the Carmine, and 
searched for it. : 

Twenty years before Masaccio began those 
works, there was admitted into the school of 
the convent attached to the church, a certain 
friendless orphan child, named Filippo Lippi— 
an idle little dunce, who did — but dis- 
figure the books with caricatures, till the good 

rior, fancying he discovered talent dawning 
eneath these troublesome practices, gave him 
the means of learning to draw. Vasari next 
adds that he soon began to study Masaccio’s 
frescos; and followed the manner of that master 
with such wonderful ability, that even before his 

* Recently, German writers have ascribed these figures 
of our first parents and 8t. Paul to Filipino Lips. who 
completed the series of frescos forty years after the death 
of Masaccio. But in the faded and otherwise obscure con- 
dition of these pictures, where, too, the later artist imitated 
the earlier one's style of conception, and, in one instance at 
least, is known to have completed his unfinished work, we, 
surely, may well hesitate to ascribe to each painter his pre. 
cise share, upon surmises opposed to express traditions. 
The figures here transferred by German writers to 
Filipino, seem to us to be by no means decidedly in Filip- 
ino's mode of treatment, and very decidedly in Masaccio's 
mode of conception. According to the former accounts, 
they were the earliest of Masaccio's paintings here: con- 
sequently that comparative feebleness in the drawing 
which, we suppose, must be the cause of their attribution 
to Filipino, may be explained otherwise by Masaccio’s 
inexperience. But even assuming them to be executed 
by Filipino, is it not probable that they were designed by 
his predecessor? In one instance, Filipino is known to 
have completed his designs. Indeed the manner of con- 
ception in Filipino’s works here, generally, is so different 
to his productions elsewhere, and so much more like 
Masaccio, that we cannot but think it highly probable he 
was aided throughout by designs which the earlier 
painter had left behind him. The old account respecting 
the particular figures just alluded to, derives support from 
the celebrated tradition that, in copying them, Raphael 
copied Masaccio. §o little of his remains, that we should, 
without irrefragable reasons, tenderly hesitate, surely, 


to deprive him of the honour of having produced by far the 
finest conceptions ever ascribed to him. 
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seventeenth year, many affirmed the spirit of the 
departed painter to have entered his body. But 
this account, though still often repeated, is 
shown on a reference to dates to be inaccurate, 
since in the year 1440, when Masaccio began 
these frescos, Filippo was already twenty-eight 
ears old; and it may be added that his remain- 
ing works do not tend to confirm the story, 
since their style bears no resemblance to that 
of the other painter ; Filippo’s softer and more 

tty, feeble manner being indeed strikingly 
dissimilar to Masaccio’s. In all probability, 
the circumstances apply rather to his son 
Filipino, whose known career harmonises with 
them in point of time, and in other particu- 
lars. The next circumstance recorded of 
Filippo is, however, not only uncontradicted 
by other events, but strongly characteristic of 
the roving propensities, and appetite for unre- 
strained pleasure, which marked all the after 
part of his life. He broke loose froin his con- 
vent ; and we next find him paddling about, with 
some youths as idle as himself, in a boat at sea, 
off Ancona; where they were suddenly sharked 
off by a Moorish rover, and carried away pri- 
soners to Barbary, After eighteen months of 
captivity, he happened one day to take upa 
iece of shesenal, and amuse himself by draw- 
ing his master’s portrait on the garden-wall ; 
when the feat, exciting admiration and personal 
respect, led to his liberation. Having executed 
some pictures for this generous Moor, he was 
safely sent back by him to Italy. Fra Filippo 
now returned to his art, and to the society of 
friends who admired and liked him, but no in- 
ducements could long detain him within the 
staid limits of a reputable life. His personal 
wandering abroad, and captivity in the ~— of 


the infidel, were but a type of his spiritual vaga- 
bondage at home, and 7 


under sensual 
habits of his own, not half so liberal and 
generous as the Moor. So much addicted to 
them was he, that he would scatter away for 
their gratification whatever he had, recklessly ; 
but if he could not compass his wishes, it is 
said that he would then address himself to paint 
the desired object, and so, by familiarising him- 
self with its image, allay the perturbation of 
his feelings. His paintings, as usual significant 
of their author’s character, furnish abundant 
traces of its conflicts and inconsistencies. We 
see in them handsome Madonnas, far indeed 
beneath sanctity, with angels in fantastical 
attire like oriental singing-girls, playing on 
musical instruments at their feet; and some- 
times he introduces into sacred subjects, coarse 
and low characters bordering on the humorous ; 
but anon the better part of his double nature 
asserts itself, and you are edified by some figure 
of such dignity, and religious purity and tender- 
ness of expression, as would have done honour 
to the noblest painter of such subjects. His 
colour inclines to the warm and tender, his man- 
ner to the soft and cloudy (or sfumato, as it is 
called); and his main object was to follow 
Nature as he saw her, borrowing little from the 
antique, or other conventionalities. 

_ Cosmo de’ Medici, knowing his roving propen- 
sities, and wishing him to finish with prompti- 
tude a work on which he was employed in his 
own palace, once actually locked him‘up in the 
room in which he was painting. The Frate, 
however, not to be so outwitted made ropes of 
his sheets, and letting himself down from the 
window, escaped. Cosmo, on the whole de- 
lighted to find that he had not broken his neck 
never again ventured to impose on him a similar 
restraint. “TI see,” said he, “ beasts are pro- 

er for burdens, but men of genius as forms of 
ight, not to be kept in durance.” This re- 
aH Carmelite was much in favour with the 
Medici, and even with the Pope himself. They 
seem to have been more amused than angered 
by vices pranked up with cheerfulness pleasant 
humour, and boon companionship. "A letter 





from Giovanni de’Medici is extant, in which he 
writes—“ We laughed a good while at the 
error of Fra Filippo.” He has been supposed 
to allude to the Frate’s notorious abduction of 
the young damsel from the convent at Prato. 
Whilst employed there in painting a Madonna 
for the holy sisterhood, his roving eye chanced 
to settle itself on Lucrezia di Francesco Buti, a 
girl of exceeding beauty and gracefulness, we 
are told, who was there as a novice, or boarder ; 
and he soon bethought him of asking permis- 
sion to make a study of her, for the Beata Ver- 
gine in his picture, a request which was 
readily granted. Oh imprudent Lady Superior ; 
for she can searcely be supposed wholly ignorant 
of the Frate’s ill reputation! The consequence 
was immediate—wasa matter of course. He 
became violently enamoured of her. Nodoubt 
he complimented her artfully, not only on his 
canvas, but with his lips: No doubt he said 
everything to exalt her self-esteem for a few 
moments, and destroy it for ever after. And if 
they in whose maternal care she lived had been 
tyrannical, had surrounded her with vexatious 
restraints, had snubbed and thwarted her with 
trivial dulness, ’tis very likely that the memory 
of it was now the Frate’s most powerful ally and 
advocate, securing a success, which otherwise 
might have been ever wanting. Whatever the 
ways and means, he gained her consent to — 
with him, although no longer a youth of the 
primrose period, but an over mellow reprobate 
of six-and-forty. ‘The scholars of Santa 
Margherita, on a certain anniversary, were 
allowed to walk forth, to worship the Cintola, 
the very girdle of our Blessed Lady, presented 
by her to St. Thomas, and preserved at Prato; 
and on this pious opportunity, the pair suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing their wicked purpose. 
The nuns gained an ill name in consequence ; 
and the honest pride of Lucrezia’s father 
received a death-blow. He endeavoured to 
recover his daughter, but whether from fear 
of him, or infatuated love of Filippo, his 
attempts were fruitless. In undue time she 
bore a son, Filipino, to whom we have 
already alluded, as a painter no less eminent 
than his father. The Pope, on this, in- 
fluenced by the Medici, offered Filippo a dis- 
pensation to marry Lucrezia; but the Frate, 
preferring licentious liberty, evaded the offer, 
and so wearing out grace, brought on himself, 
according to the usual accounts, a tragical 
punishment. He was poisoned, it is thought 
y the relations of Lucrezia, or of some other 
woman similarly wronged. 

There is in the Louvre a certain dark picture 
canopied by three golden arches, the Madonna 
in which is said to % the portrait of Lucrezia, 
taken by himon the above occasion. The lightest 
parts of the work are a deep warm dun; and 
though the soft crimsons and blues of the robes, 
the gold glories and embroideries, glance forth 
from it with somethingof an attractive splendour, 
we might scarcely look a second time at a produc- 
tion of so obscure and antiquated a complexion, 
but for something striking and noble in the air of 
that young girl, who stands with the child in 
her arms; though she is not at all like a Ma- 
donna, but resembles some Moorish princess 
rather. One might fancy her a reminiscence of 
the painter’s Algerine captivity. He has here 
given the beauty a proud serious look, and clad 
her in a turban-like cap, whose outermost fold 
waves splendidly in golden lines down her shoul- 
der, and above which is a circular nimbus, 
powdered within with gold, most glitteringly. 
All this makes her look so superb, that no 
wonder the gul’s head was turned: heart per- 
haps she had not. At least oue sees no trace 
of it in the somewhat haughty sullen look her 
admirer has given in the picture. Around her 
stand angels, like chorister-boys, (but that they 
are gloriously winged,) with round faces, and 
rather disorderly hair. They also have a serious 





earnest look, a noble bearing. The eyes of one 
are even bright with a lofty and ardent en. 
thusiasm ; and another’s express much gentle 
en angen ; but on the whole, the monk’s 
restless and irregular character a: h 
also in a certain air of fretfulness ad deal 
in some of his figures. There are gleams of 
nobly impassioned feeling, but no evidences of 
that sustained calmness and tender serenity of 
nature, which distinguish the works of ‘the 
best religious painters.* 

The most gifted of Filippo’s scholars, the 
link in art between him my his son, whose 
teacher he became, was Sandro Botticelli, a 
painter unequal, but of refined inventive 
powers. His numerous Madonna pictures, 
commonly round, are conspicuous for the 
somewhat sour and sickly melancholy of 
the Virgin, and for the thick, short, stumpy 
features, and redundant age I 
of his figures, which proclaim him at once. 
His drawing is rude and weak for the scholar 
of Lippi and contemporary of Ghirlandajo; 
and as for modelling, the roundness of the limbs 
is indicated by gradations smooth and delicate 
indeed, but so faint and feeble that the form in 
most instances is made out by the thick brown 
outline to which he very rudely and clumsily 
has recourse. Yet in his works, elegance, and 
dignity, and tenderness of expression are often 
mingled with these ungainly eccentricities 
and almost ridiculous weaknesses in the render- 
ing of form; so that we should be losers 
in passing him by contemptuously, or even 
carelessly. In composition, in the picturesque 
beauty and variety of his pane and group- 
ings, in the constant endeavour to rise from 
the mere real into the poetical, he shines forth 
amongst his contemporaries; and the interest of 
his pictures is enhanced by his taste and feeling 
in the invention and arrangement of ideal cos- 
tume, coifs, and veils and scarves and robes, 
most diligent] ym with fine threads of 
gold; to all which e imparts a strange imagi- 
native elegance. His colouring is sometimes 
brilliant, delicate, and harmonious to a rare 
degree. All these qualities are well exemplified 
in one of the two Botticellis recently added to 
our gallery. We mean, the picture in which 
the ugly and clumsy Bambino lies on his 
in the arms of his splendidly coifed young 
mother. She has something of the grand ex- 
cited stare of the Madonna di San Sisto, and is 
singularly dignified in her bearing, and fancl- 
fully elegant in her attire ; and the angel who 
waits with linen for the babe, though marked 
by the thick short features and redundant locks 
so characteristic of Botticelli, has a true tender- 
ness and sweetness of expression. And observe 
too, for it is worth while, the delicate pearly 
and grey tones of the harmonious colouring 
this picture, which we consider on the w 
the finest by the master we have ever seen. 
wild fantastic vein, now and then bre out 
into a strange animation, and a peculiarly lugu- 
brious melancholy, alike characterize the 
ings of Sandro. His freakish wildness some 


our readers may have observed in his “ Adora | 


tion of the Magi,” now in England. A circle 
of angels, with straggling locks and vestments, 
career through the sky with the kind of impe- 
tuosity one would look for in a party of ron 
witches on the Walpurgis night; and, below, 


number of shepherdsare embracingand rejoin’ | 


beneath the heavenly advent, with a quaint al 
grotesque energy. Botticelli’s lugubriousness 
oo by several pictures in Florence. 

Madonna, supporting her child — oks 
like uncombed, unclipped young acolytes, 





* One of the most beautiful works by Lippi we have 
met with, in point of expression, is that semi ‘ee 
picture exhibited last summer in our Institation, 
Baptist and other saints, seated together in a garden. es 
of these figures are saints indeed, expressing religi 
cares and aspirings, with a depth and grace which w 
have honoured any pencil, and perfect beauty of drawing. 
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very sick and wan and sad, and seems quite 
tired of her eternal vocation of sitting in state, 
rgeously attired, and holding celestial levées. 
he angels themselves also display a melancholy 
of hue and countenance like that resultant from 
rolling seas. Grace of posture and grouping, 
and tender gazings, however, frequently com- 
mend them; and sometimes the painter intro- 
duces a blooming rose-bush, or some beautiful 
rare object as an accessory, in a manner which 
discovers a deep and true romantic feeling. 
He was one of the first who treated with some 
degree of gracefulness, those antique m ho- 
logical subjects which his patrons the Medici 
preferred before all others ; and for their villa 
at Castello, he painted that picture of the 
Birth of Venus, which is now in the gallery of 
the Uffizii. Venus, with a melancholy look, 
and the most exuberant wieeneas hair, 
is standing on a shell, and being wafted along 
by the breath of two clumsy ill-favoured men 
hung in the air, whom we are called upon 
courteously to accept as zephyrs. Around her 
falls a shower of roses, as she glides towards a 
bank, where a disorderly woman, in a modern 
wind-fluttered dress, runs forward, to throw a 
robe over her. Much modest pensive grace, 
and delicate drawing and modelling—in the 
latter respects Sandro is improving here— 
appear in the Venus; but the picture is 
far too serious and heavy for so- lightsome 
a theme. It appears as if monkish melan- 
choly, the fashion of the age, pursued him 
even here. The grave prudery with which Rio 
alludes to this picture would do honour to 
Mrs. Hannah More. “Botticelli,” he remarks, 
“notwithstanding the natural purity of his 
imagination, was obliged to paint a Venus for 
Cosmo di Medici, and to repeat the same subject 
more than once, with the various alterations sug- 
gested byhis learned patron.” Is it not dreadful 
to think of? Topaint a Venus! What coercion 
of principles! What tyranny of taste! We 
cannot conceive how arbitrariness could assume 
a more harrowing form. Overwhelmed with 
horror by this incident, we naturally turn 
for relief and comfort to the pages of Rio 
himself, in the hope of finding in what par- 
ticularly delightful and edifying manner the 
painter might meanwhile have been employed, 
according to that writer’s taste and judgment. 
We soon find that his favourite theme is “the 
perfect and marvellous life of St. Francis.” 


‘It would seem,” he writes, “that a special blessing was 
attached to the localities sanctified by his presence, and that 
the perfume of his holiness preserved the Fine Arts from 
corruption. His sanctuary at Assisi was the centre of in- 
spirations and pilgrimages during the whole of tie four- 
teenth century. There all artists of renown have prostrated 
themselves in succession,‘and left the pious tribute of their 
pencil. The innumerable convents of the Franciscans have 
multiplied to an infinite extent the representations of the 
same subject, with which painters, monks, and people 
have at last become as familiar as with the passion of 
Jesus Christ himself.” 


A consummation devoutly to be wished, cer- 
tainly! In this exquisitely naive admission, 
we see the chief tendency and flower of the 
writer’s teaching, which is indeed to obscure 
and overlay the idea of the Saviour with the 
mere phantoms of a sickly and superstitious 
fancy. We do not believe that it is in the 
power of any Venus to corrupt with so much 
subtlety and lasting power as this so much 
admired St. Francis. 

_ Sandro, without being, so far as we know, 
immoral, in any liberal sense of the term, seems, 
im certain respects, to have resembled his 
teacher Filippo; inasmuch as he was a careless 
spendthrift, whimsical, eccentric, and apt to 
impoverish himself even to amiserabledegree, by 
neglecting his proper vocation for pursuits in 
which he had no calling. Several instances of 
his jesting humour have come down to us. He 
once slily gummed red paper caps, like those 
then worn at Florence, on the heads of the 
angels in one of his pupil’s pictures, under 





circumstances which rendered the act quite 
bewildering and appalling. A weaver next 
door, distracting him with the constant din of 
eight looms, whose vibrations almost shook his 
rickety little tenement about his ears, he 
remonstrated; but his neighbour’s only reply 
was that he would do as he pleased in his own 
house. The painter then, resolving to be even 
with him, poised an enormous mass of stone on 
their party-wall, so lightly that the tread of 
the workmen, and the whirring of the shuttles, 
threatened every moment to “| it crashing 
down amongst them, through roof and rafter. 
It was now the weaver’s turn to receive his 
own reply, till equitable terms were made 
between them. Sandro, in jest, once accusing 
a friend before the = priest of the serious 
heresy of denying the immortality of the soul, 
received for answer, “I hold the opinion 
respecting my accuser, who justifies it by 
neglecting his proper business, to undertake a 
commentary on Dante, without one scrap of 
learning for the task.” 

Finally, the fariaticism of Savonarola, (aided 
perhaps, in the present instance, by the dull 
cc | of age, which so egotistically and 
ungratefully slanders the re pleasures it can 
no longer enjoy,) subdue 
sensibility o dro; and he became one of 
those who publicly burnt their studies of the 
naked figure and of mythological subjects, in 
conformity with the exhortations of the severe 
reformer. Indeed, influenced still more lament- 
ably, Sandro Botticelli entirely renounced his 
beautiful art, as something lewd and unholy, 
and became one of the party nicknamed Pia- 
gnoni, or mourners, from their melancholy com- 
plaints and eeraggan. And thus sinking to 

, and poverty, and crutches, he must, his 
biographer says, have died of hunger, but 
for the charity of the Medici and other admirers 
of his self-dishonoured talents. 

The dignified realism and sober judgment in 
Ghirlandajo’s works place him in strong con- 
trast to his immediate contemporary Botticelli. 
He studied Masaccio, (but without attaining 
his freedom and grandeur of style,) following 
him especially in introducing into sacred sub- 
jects numerous portraits of his contemporaries, 
as bystanders. A manly plainness, a manner 
of conception in which the noblest of the 
persons and things around him are chosen to 
represent the “hes histories, characterizes 

irlandajo, with but little of Italian ideality. 
And as, from his diligent study of Van Eyck 
and other Flemish painters, he derived, with 
much of their depth and clearness of colour and 
finish, something also of their stiffness and 
formality, in his earlier works he resembles 
them remarkably; with just so much less 
homeliness and superior dignity of form and 
bearing, as me models, the bo » citizens | 
Florence, ma supposed to isplay, compare 
with the come of Bruges and Ghent. His 
picture of St. Jerome, in the Ognissanti, is dry 
and minute enough for a very early ro a 
and his somewhat later picture of the Offering 
of the Wise Men, in a chapel near the Nunziata, 
reminds you of a Muabuse, or Matsys, in the 
extreme elaboration and clearness of every 
part, and even in the inharmonious plainness 
of the Madonna. In the background he has 
introduced the Massacre of the Innocents, 
contrasting, as Rio remarks, its horrors with a 
landscape of a river, mountains, and sky, imper- 
turbably, eetney, serene and tranquil. In 
another picture of the Wise Men’s Offering (in 
the Uffizii), he has introduced the Lagunes of 
Venice, with a truth of aerial perspective unex- 
ampled in Italian, though not in Flemish art. 

ut Ghirlandajo’s finest works are his frescos, 
produced towards the close of his life, which 
ended in his fiftieth year. That noble series 
in Santa Maria Novella, which covers the loft, 
walls of the choir, interests exceedingly, an 





the fine fancy and | 
| with them, in that dim and silent chapel. Or, 





attracted us to the church several times at an 
early hour, when alone there is light enough to 
make anything of them. The treatment of the 
subjects, (from the Lives of the Baptist and 
the Virgin,) is the most complete exemplifi- 
cation of the painter’s strong tendency to por- 
traiture, rather than to purely historical paint- 
ing; for the most prominent parts of these 
compositions are the numbers of illustrious 
Florentines of his own times, whom he has 
introduced as bystanders. And their simple 
costume, their long gowns, dark red and black, 
their hoods and skull-caps, unite with their 
grave and manly countenances, to give them 
something of a solemn senatorial aspect, not 
unworthy of the high occasion on which they 
are brought together. It seems as if they 
were pe there, to testify by their presence 
their faith and religious reverence. There, in 
the dim light, you may contemplate the harsh- 
visaged renzo de’ Medici, the large-nosed 
Politiano, the spare and diminutive Ficino, 
pees of the Platonic Academy, and the 

hirlandai themselves, either observing the 
Angel and St. Zachary, or talking in separate 
knots to each other. Their image grows upon 
you, and kindles with life, as you gaze. There 
is something solemn in feeling yourself alone 


in the indoor scenes, which have quite the air 
of domestic subjects taken from the painter’s 
times, the Beauties of Florence—Ginevra de’ 
Benci is there—appear, in their brocade 
dresses, tight bodices, and sleeves curiously 
slashed, and hair in little curls; or in their 
muslin nunlike coifs of a demurer aspect. 
These ladies stand primly in processional order, 
(somewhat formal and antiquated in style and 
manner, it must be confessed), attending the 
lying-in levée of Santa Anna, or Santa Eliza- 
betta; or they are fondling the new-born infant, 
with gentle and or smiles, which prove 
that Ghirlandajo had a lively sense of female 
comeliness and amiable vivacily. Nay, some 
of the figures in the upper pictures seem 
highly graceful, elegant, and lovely; as if the 
artist were emergent into a freer and more 
easily-rounding style of beauty ; but they are 
so high, that to look at them is a most neck- 
straining, opera-glass-requiring, and, after all, 
but partially successful endeavour. Besides, 
Time has carried off some of their charms 
piecemeal. Piteous it .is, how much so, that 
Ghirlandajo should have lavished his finest 
talents on works fifty and sixty feet above the 
spectator, and almost in the dark ! 

He painted them at the cost of Giovanni 
Tornabuoni, an uncle of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Giovanni promised, if the pictures pleased him, 
two hundred ducats more than the stipulated 
price. ‘They delighted him—and yet—and yet 
—he “frankly confessed” he should be better 
pleased if the painter would content himself 
with the amount first named. Ghirlandajo, 
one of those so wrapped in their calling as to 
care little about its profits, merely protested 
that he had been solely bent on _pleasin 
Giovanni, without a thought of additiona 
recompence. He had already given his purse 
and household cares to his brother, that he 
might be left alone with his work ; his love of 
which was such that he breathed ardently a 
certain ideal wish—namely, that they would 
employ him to paint the walls of Florence all 
round with histories. 

These frescos at “ New St. ” are, on the 
whole, his best works, but another series at 
Santa Trinita is full of high merit, including a 
Death of St. Francis, perhaps his finest single 

icture. It is most hours of the day in abso- 
ute darkness; but when the slanting morning 
light penetrates for a little while, you may 
dimly trace there one of the noblest works in 
Florence. The well-meaning fanatic is at 
length at rest on his bier, one gently thinks 
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ily so; and the monks are gathered about 
ad Boot kneeling in profound and affec- 
tionate grief. One isses his feet, others his 
hands, a fourth is feeling anxiously for the 
pulsations of his heart. The rest of the 
solemn brotherhood stand by, reading the ser- 
vice of death, or holding up the coldly glim- 
mering tapers, and the cross, to which his 
glazed eyes still seem lifted. It is an earnest 
imaginative representation, full of deep manly 

hos 


—— other painters of this Pre Da Vinci, Pre 
Buonaroti period, Gozzoli, Rosselli, Signorelli, 
Filipino, we must glance at ra: idly, warned by 
contracting space. Gozzoli, the pupil of Ange- 
lico, isthe most cheerful, serenely sweet-spirited, 
and amiable of them. The childlike innocence 
of his teacher remaining in his heart, walked 
with him forth of the ag we into - oe 
of summer palaces, the pleasant gardens, an 
vineyards ; where he watched the maidens cull- 
ing the purple clusters, and saw the knights 
riding past the flower-inwoven trellises towards 
the far-off city; and the s, and the birds in 
the blue sky, delighted him more than the 
seem ever to have delighted inter before; an 
in the simplicity of his heart he crowded 
together in his work the sweet and joyousobjects 
of his rambles, even as a child heaps the spring- 
flowers before him. His mind was like an April 
day, in teeming, and also in the nature of the 
things it put forth. Yet were the holy Cloisters 
not out of view any of the time; and anon he 
would return to them, and, lo, angelic — 
sprang from the lineaments in his memory of the 
simple innocent lasses he had seen at the 
vintage, and they were not unworthy of them ; 
and the spirit of Fra Beato Giovanni greeted 
him at the portal ; and again he conversed with 
the Saints, in serene though solemn musings. 
The frescos in the Riccardi Palace still display 
one of the sweetest of these light free airings of 
his fancy ; but on the walls of the Campo Santo, 
at Pisa, his summer roses have, alas ! Palf shed 
their leaves. For his rendering of the more 
serious depth of expression, we would refer to 
the St. Francis, in the large picture in our own 
gallery—a most truly characteristic and worthy 
representation of the saint. 

And near it you may see one of the best 
works of Rosselli, whom Vasari so much under- 
rates. Compare the biographer’s disparage- 
ments with the beautiful head of St. Jerome, 
finely expressive of saintly sorrow, fine in every 
respect, the noble air and solemn feeling of some 
of the other figures, and the wildly fanciful 
angels, careering joyously in the heavens, to the 
sound of their own lutes and trumpets. Except- 
ing the Botticelli, already alluded to, this pic- 
ture is perhaps the best of our early Florentine 
acquisitions. In simple grandeur Filipino’s 
other works sink much beneath his early frescos 
in the Carmine} painted when either Masaceio’s 
designs fell into his hands, or his mantle on his 
shoulders. Rio says that his career was one 
continued development of faults; but a jealous 
severity against those who fall away in an 
degree from the old ascetic standard often Leads 
that writer into exaggerations. It must be 
admitted that Filipino’s Roman trophies were 
only an incumbrance to him. The axtiguities 
which after returning from the Eternal City he 
introduced so abundantly into his later frescos 
in Santa Maria Novella, the vases, armour, gro- 
tesques and other clumsy and obtrusive decora- 
tions, undoubtedly give them a disagreeably 
quaint and fantastical general aspect ; but the 
Vigorous representations of violent and tragical 
emotions which distinguish them, deserve far 
more credit than that most cloistral of critics 
vouchsafes. For the life and spirit which he 
threw into the creations of his encil, and his 
promotion of a lighter, freer, and: more complete 
manner of representation, the son of Lucrezia 
Buti deserves an honourable rank amongst those 


who pushed Art forward to that glorious 
period then about to ensue. ; 
Michael Angelo did not at all resemble his 
early instructor, Ghirlandajo; but he was 
obviously in a certain degree indebted to the 
ideal grandeur and energy of Luca Signorelli 
of Cortona, who surpassed his contemporaries 
in drawing the human form, and whose 
frescos of the Last J udgment at. Orvieto 
are distinguished by a — invention 
not eaueblig of the subject. ichael An- 
elo ever highly extolled his works, and in 
iis Last Judgment, Vasari tells us, “courte- 
ously availed himself to a certain extent of his 
inventions.” “Luca’s works in the Uffizii, two 
pictures of the Holy Family, truly show an 
advance of what we now call a Michael Angeles- 
que largeness and grandeur of manner, dignity 
of composition, and power of vege ee 
with a colouring more grave and subdued than 
characterizes the pictures of his contemporaries. 
Luca’s noble preludes to Michael Angelo have 
perhaps more affinity to his true spirit than 
anything that came after him. 

But, after all, the most nobly refined and sub- 
lime work of the second period of Florentine 
painting, is, so far'as we know, a fragment, the 
name of whose author remains a subject of un- 
conclusive conjecture. We refer to’ the now 
celebrated unfinished picture belonging to Mr. 
Labouchere, of the Madonna, two children and 
angels, formerly ascribed to Ghirlandajo, in 
broad ignorance of the characteristics of that 
master, and now — to be a very early 
work of Michael Angelo’s. Excellent as it is, it 
must, whoever painted it, be considered as 
belonging to the earlier period, since the style 
is essentially the old dry vernacular manner ; 
albeit the forms and composition bear strong 
traces of a most refined classical influence : the 
result is a depth of feeling combined with a 
peculiar noble grace, unique, as we believe, in 
Art. The treatment is sculpturesque ; the hair 
singularly so; and, besides the peculiarities 
alluded to by Dr. Waagen, the grace and 
beauty of the hands appear to us to plead for 
Michael Angelo as their author. And perhaps 
the circumstance of the work being left un- 
finished, may be taken as another reason for 
supposing it Michael Angelo’s; for who else 
could have rested quietly before putting the 
last touches to such exquisiteness. But he, 
weak man, weak even in his strength, could, as 
we all know, leave Art’s masterpieces more or 
less in embryo, either from their falling short 
of even higher conceptions, or from his fear of 
losing, in the completion, some subtle and 
mysterious power which graced the more vague 
and imperfect image. Those two spiritual 
youths, one reading a scroll, and the other with 
an utterly charming ease and grace leaning on 
his shoulder, make one, for the moment, fancy 
that the spirit of Praxiteles or Zeuxis had 
turned Christian, and descended to aid the hand 
of this mysterious Florentine. The seated 
Madonna, holding the book, which the little 
Saviour standing at her knee looks up to with 
animation, is cast in the same godlike mould ; 
but the memory of the old serenity and power 
of Olympus is there still strong. “Here is, not 
a true Mary the meek, but a true Juno, (the 
genius of women,) or Cybele, mother of deities. 

e know of no other painter capable of this; 
neither Botticelli (for mastery of form was 
wholly wanting), nor Signorelli, nor Verocchio. 
Michael Angelo alone is conceivable as the 
uuthor; and even if his, the work manifests a 
pure and chastened feeling of a kind which 
was not developed, youthful powers of a 
heavenly order which do not appear in his 
known productions. Happy Mr. Labouchere! 
It is one of the most precious ornaments culled 
from the reliques of nations to decorate wealth 
| Britannia; nor can Florence with all her fair 
| bounty of hoarded treasures match it. 








VISCOUNT HARDINGE. 


FROM THE GROUP BY J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 
WE have so frequently had occasion to speak of this 
noble specimen of sculpture, that few of our readers 
can be ignorant of the high opinion we have formed of 
it, in common with all who had an opportanity to 
judge of its merits from actual inspection. Such 
opportunity, unfortunately, no longer exists; the 
work has left the country, and, in all probability, 
has, by this time, reached its ultimate destination, 
Caleutta—where it will stand for ages to come, we 
hope, an enduring record of the genius of the sculptor, 
aud a noble testimonial to the distinguished services 
of a gallant commander, erected by the inhabitants 
of the country where some of his greatest honours 
were won. It will reflect little credit upon—we 
ought, perhaps, to say it will prove an eternal dis. 
grace to—us at home if the proposition that was 
made some months back by a very large body of 
British artists, to aid in procuring funds for a bronze 
cast from the model, to be placed in a conspicuous 
part of the metropolis, is not responded to as it 
ought to be. The late Viscount Hardinge was not 
a Wellington, but, with this single exception, we 
cannot call to mind one holding a commission in the 
armies of England who could show a higher claim 
to the gratitude of his countrymen than “ Hardinge 
of Lahore.” During half a century his life was 
devoted to the service of his sovereign and his 
country, either in a military or civil capacity: the 
Peninsula and India bear witness to his exertions 
against the enemies of England,—at Roleia and 
Vimiera, Corunna, and the passage of the Douro, 
Busaco, Torres Vedras, Albuera, the three sieges of 
Badajos, Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pam- 
peluna, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nievre, Orthes, Ligny; 
and, lastly, through the war of the Punjaub, for 
which he gained his patent of nobility. Such a 
career as this is assuredly deserving of a i 
among us similar to that which India has decreed in 
his honour. 

But if the veteran warrior’s deserts were even far 
less important than his long services manifested,—if 
his name had been allied with only half the list of 
hard-fought battles at which he was present, and in 
the honours of which he shared prominently,—still 
this work ought to have a place somewhere in the 
highway of our metropolis; as one of the noblest 
sculptures of modern time it is worthy of such 
distinction. London is not so rich in public seulp- 
tures that we can afford to pass over this unheeded, 
nor is the art of the sculptor so generally recognised 
and so highly appreciated that one work, more or 
less, is of such small consequence as to be a matter 
of indifference to the artist or the public. But the 
group of Hardinge on his charger is no ordinary, no 
every-day work—it is a master-piece of Art, one that 
for grandeur of design, for truth of action, and for 
power and beauty of execution, has scarcely, if at 
all, a lel in the world. “I look at that noble 
horse,” was the remark made to us by one who has 
written much and well upon the art of sculpture, 
“T look—I turn my head aside for a moment, and 
expect to find that during this brief interval he has 
dashed forward ;” so full of fiery action and of phy- 
sical strength is the represeutation. View the work 
from whatever point you may, it offers everywhere 
something to excite admiration at the genius of the 
artist who could conceive and execute so grand and 
beautiful an example of sculpture. Again we s8y, 
London ought to possess a reproduction of this 
group, where thousands may daily gaze upon it. 

The present time is pepe a - he 
attention of the public, and especially o 
panions in arms Tt the deceased Field-Marshal, to 
the subject. During the current month, London 
will be once more filling with the wealthy aud 
influential ; we trust, therefore, those who ori 
the movement to which we have already reft 
will be on the alert to forward their views. We shall 
consider it our duty to aid them to the utmost of ! 
our power: two or three names have been mer | 
tioned to us who are willing to subscribe liberally 
towards the work, so that there seems 20. 
of a satisfactory result when a subscription list is onee 
opened. But, whether the end be attained or 
the sculptor of the “ Ino and Bacchus,” of John 
Hampden,” and of “ Viscount Hardinge” has 
an immortality in the records of British art. 
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MONUMENTAL COMMEMORATIONS. 


Tue Book of Monuments progresses as a serial ; 
and, since our last notice of the subject, a variety 
of chapters, previously announced as projected, have 
received more or less of execution,—while other pro- 
jects of the kind, of greater or less interest to one 
class of readers or another, are before us, that have 
been since announced.—Amongst these varieties, the 
Crimean volume steadily advances, under the editing 
of the Sculpture Muse. The monument, at Car- 
marthen, to the officers and soldiers of the 

Royat WetsH FusiteERrs who fell in that dis- 
astrous conflict, has been set up. Our readers will 
remember, that this record has, as one of its sources 
of interest, that touching incident which runs through 
so many of the episodes of this Crimean volume, and 
adds a sentiment both tender and noble to details 
which in themselves are very noble and very sad. 
The memorial is the tribute of those gallant soldiers 
who brought home their laurels from that far field, 
and took the prizes due to the living,—to their 
brothers of the corps whose laurels were rooted in 
graves, and whose only prize is this homage from the 
living soldier to the dead. The monumeut, which 
is the work of Mr. Edward Richardson, has been 
executed at the cost of the officers of the 23rd 
Fusileers. It towers to a height of thirty feet; 
and on one of four panels it bears an inscription 
recording in general terms its memorial purpose. 
The other panels resolve the general record into its 
particulars. One panel hands down to posterity 
the names of those, belonging to the corps, who 
died at the Alma, Sept. 20, 1854 :—one tells who 


fell at the storming of the Redan, on the 8th of | 


September, 1855 ;—and the fourth, to those who 
died at Inkermann, on the 5th of November, 1854, 
adds the names of the Fusileers who fell in the 
trenches before Sebastopol, during those two dreary 
years, and a summary of persons cut off by the 
more terrible instrument of disease in that me- 
morable war.—The first stone of one of another 
class of Crimean monuments, in which the senti- 
ment of brotherhood takes a different form, less 
tender, perhaps, but very pleasing nevertheless, has 
been laid since we reported last. The 

Westminster ScHoot Crimean MoNnvuMENT, 
commemorating the fate of distinguished officers 
educated at that institution, who fell in the Cher- 
sonese,—Lord Raglan and General Markham being 
amongst the number,—has had this species of in- 
auguration, in the Broad Sanctuary, at Westminster, 
the place chosen for the purpose. The exact site 
frouts the western entrance to the Abbey; and here 
will arise a polished column of Peterhead granite, 
resting on a handsome square pedestal of Portland 
stone, and soaring to a height of some sixty-two feet. 
The pedestal will be enclosed within an ornamental 
railing, twenty feet square. ‘This monument has 
been designed by the eminent architect, Mr. G. G. 
Scott,—and has the following sculpture incidents, 
The column will be surmounted by a representation, 
in stone, of St. George and the Dragon; and fi 
underneath will present King Henry III. and 
Edward I., in whose reigns the Abbey, as now 
existing, was rebuilt, —Queen Elizabeth, who founded 
the school,—and Queen Victoria, as the sovereign 
in whose reign the events commemorated occurred. 
—Scotland, too, continues her contributions to the 
marble annals of the same destructive campaigns. 
The officers and privates of— 

Her Masesty’s 9ru Reoiment or Lieut In- 
FANTRY to whom it proved fatal are recorded on a 
handsome mural monument which has just been 
erected in the old Church of St. John, in the fair 
city of Perth. For the 
_ Monument To CoLonen Morais, the subscrip- 
tions being not likely, as appears, much to exceed 
the sum of £500, it has _ decided that that 
memorial, too, shall take the favourite, very - 
able, and, as regards scale, very elastic, form of a 
column.—And while, all over the length and breadth 
of the islands in whose service they died, these 
memorials of our lost heroes are arising,—it is not 
inappropriate that we should allude to a— 

Group or British Crimean Monuments 
which Captain Brine, of the Royal Engineers, has 
executed, with great labour, | presented to the 
Queen. This group reproduces, in Inkermann stone, 
and (with one or two exceptions) on the scale of 





half an inch to a foot, the principal monuments 
that have arisen in the Crimea and at Scutari 
over those of our officers or soldiers who died in 
battle or perished by disease. It is a most touch- 
ing record,—and eloquent of the morals that reside 
in the theme. Even an engraving of it carries the 
mind irresistibly away to the sleepers by those 
melancholy shores, where the living themeelves hear 
little more than the dull beat of the Bosphorus, or 
the sigh of the wind as it sweeps, with a voice more 
desolate than elsewhere, up the slopes of Cathcart’s 
Hill.—Before passing from these memorials of war 
to more — sculpture themes, we may as well 
mention here, as belonging to the same subject, 
though it carries us out of our national ranks, that 
the monument erected at Prague to the memory of 
the late Marshal Radetzky was uncovered during 
the recent visit of the Emperor to that city, amid 
amore than usual pomp, civil and military ;—the 
professional feature of leading interest, being the 
presence of the generals who served with and under 
Radetzky in Italy, and of the veterans whom he led 
during the War of Liberation against Napoleon I. 
These stood together there as casual and fleeting 
indexes of the long soldier-career to be a permanent 
record of which to posterity the monument in ques- 
tion is reared. The work has been cast at Nurem- 
berg, and is the gift of the Society of the Friends 
of Art to the city of Prague. 

Passing from these memorials of the men to 
whom in life its sterner tasks were assigned,— 

** Whose swords are rust, 
Whose bodies dust, 
And whose souls are with the Lord, we trust,"— 
we come to chapters of the same monumental 
volume which present the sculpture muse engaged 
in the allotment of her civic crowns. Among her 
doings of this kind, we may record, first, that the 
men of Cromarty have been laying, in that town, 
the foundation stone of a— 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE HuGu MitLEr.—Here, 
we have again the pillar ;—which, in some one or 
other of its forms, seems to be the favourite monu- 
mental mark, since the day when Jacob set a pillar 
upon Rachel’s grave, where she left him for ever 
“in the way to Ephrath.” In the case of this 
Miller monument, the pillar is to be fifty feet high ; 
and a statue of the deceased geologist, to be executed 
by Mr. Handyside Ritchie, is to stand, like Simon 
Stylites, on its top:—which is about as bad a use 
of a statue as can well be contrived. The monu- 
ment, as designed, contains, however, a graceful 
reference to the history and labours of the dead. 
The base is to be of old red sandstone, taken from 
the shore quarry which was the first scene of 
Mr. Miller’s geological researches. The remainder 
of the work will be wrought from a more durable 
stone.—Speaking of felicities of monumental allu- 
sion, we may mention that the Builder gives some 
account of a quaint gravestone lately set up, in 
Norwood Cemetery, over the remains of— 

Joun Britron, THE ARCH#OLOGIST.—The 
monument—for this mere gravestone rises to the 
dignity of a monument in virtue of its scheme—was, 
it seems, the design of Professor Hosking. 


henge,—being at the base three feet, six inches, by 
two feet, four inches—in height, eleven feet,—and 
diminishing slightly ou all sides. The block weighs 
five tons :—and stands just as it was rent out of the 

marry, with no mark of the tool on it beyond 
that of the spalling-hammer which was employed to 
throw off some rougher irregularities. Besides the 
name, it bears no other inscription than what 
records the dates of the birth and the death, cut into 
the base of the wrought plinth—The ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the— 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE EArt OF ELLESMERE 
has also taken place, in the neighbourhood of Wor- 
sley, in Lancashire. The exact site is a lofty 
eminence, westward from Worsley Hall, called 
Wren’s Nest ; and there, for many miles around, 
the monument will be a conspicuous object to the 
traveller, coming from whatever point of view. The 
octagonal shaft which forms its principal feature will 
rise to a height of 132 feet.—Travelling, once more, 
for a moment, abroad, we may record, that a— . 

Statue or Perer tHe Hermit has been in- 
augurated in the gardens of the old Monastery of 
Neumoustier, at Huy, in Belgium:—in which 
religious house the Hermit died. 


Itisan | 
upright block of stone, similar to those at Stone- | 


The men of Newcastle-upon-Tyne are proceeding 

with their efforts to illustrate that town in the name 
of one of its greatest sons, by means of a— 
_ STaTvE oF THE LATE GroroE StePHENsoN.—It 
is now a many years since the great engincer 
received that form of tribute in the south :—where, 
in the metropolis of the empire itself, his full- 
length figure, by Baily, stands, in marble, in the 
great hall of the Terminus of the North Western 
Railway,—presiding, as it were, at the source of 
that network of iron with which he bound together 
the land,—and to be seen for ages to come by the 
living multitudes who shall pour their hurrying 
tides unceasingly along the lines that he laid down. 
On such a site, the idea of the mighty worker is at 
once generalized and localized; but it is, certainly, 
most fitting,—rather in the interest of others than 
of himself,—that his memory should receive the 
specific localization which attaches to his monu- 
mental presentment iu the province of his birth. 
Probably, Mr. Baily’s familiarity with the subject, 
as arising out of his previous dealings with it, will 
have pointed him out as the fittest sculptor for the 
execution of this northern work.—The design for 
rescuing— 

THe Grave or Srornarp, in Bunhill-fields, 
from the neglect and obscurity to which it has been 
too long surrendered, progresses. Ata meeting held 
in the rooms of the Society of British Artists, a com- 
mittee was formed for giving effect to the object in 
view ;—and many men of great influence, social and 
artistic, including the president and members of 
the academy to which the deceased belonged, have 
given in their names as promoters of the project. 
At that meeting, it was determined, that in case the 
subscriptions should reach, as was considered pro- 
bable, a sufficient sum, the early idea of a memorial 
over the grave should expand itself into a statue, to 
| be erected in the National Gallery, or elsewhere. 
—How far the monument in question may have 
awakened a kindred action in another case, we 
do not know; but, we see it stated, that Mr. Graves, 
| the eminent print publisher, of Pall Mall, is about 
to erect a monument over the— 

Grave or Six Ropertr Strance, the 
engraver, where it lies unhonoured in the Church of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden.—To this record of indi- 
vidual munificence, it will not be out of place to 
add, that, to the— 

Statue or Hanpe., in his native town of 
Halle, the Crystal Palace Company, at Sydenham,— 
who are preparing their own grand illustration of 
the great composer, in another way,—have con- 
tributed a sum of fifty pounds.—Our readers will be 
glad to hear, too, that it is in contemplation to 
erect a— 

StaTvE oF OLiverR GoLpsmitTH in front of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

The last chapters of a very sad history are yet 
unwritten,—but the catastrophe is settled; and, 
in its painful sense, the Painted Hall of Greenwich 
Hospital has recently received, by order of parlia- 
ment, a melancholy illustration. The artist is Mr. 
| Richard Westmacott,—and the new addition to this 
chamber of our naval records is a— 

MonvuMENT TO Sir JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS 
Companions.—There is a good deal of originality 
| in the conception of this work,—and to a monu- 
| ment which is in form a tablet and inscription the 
sculptor has contrived to give an epic treatment, 
The story of the expedition is indicated from its 








| opening to its close ;—and the fate that fell on the 


t ships, and the gallant men who sailed them, 
| is expressively shadowed forth. As we have said, 


' the main field of the monument is a tablet, occupy- 
jp feet in height by nearly ten in width,—on 
w 


a large space—for the entire work is about 


ich are inscribed, under the several headings of 


! Erebus and Terror, the names of all the officers of 


the lost ships, and a memorial reference to all their 


_ working hands. To the left of this tablet, as the 


spectator fronts the monument, the sculpture 
resents the youth of the expedition. 

— of a naval officer, compasses in hand, and a 

globe, &c., by his side, is in earnestly 

studying a chart of the seas into which he is about 

to sail; and, thrown into background by the flag of 


| England that floats between him and them, tower 
| the tall masts of the brave ships, with their canvas 


wings spread for the voyage frum whence they were 


| never to return. Towering up, to match these, on 
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ite side of the monument, are the iceberg 
ue Arctic sea, shattered and tossed into 
forms of hopeless wildness; and over them, a eoli- 
tary star tells of the pole and its sentinel in the sky. 
The cleft of an iceberg holds a broken spar ; and at 
the foot of the monument, balancing the figure on 
the left, sits a sailor, with drooping head and 
wounded foot,—and in his air and attitude that 
which hints the close of the sad tale, as yet unre- 
vealed, but known too well. Of the long dark 
years that lie between these two figures, when shall 
the story be told? As velar know of it nothing 
the broad intervening 
tablet pictures; but we know, too, that the laurel 
grows even amid the Arctic darkness and out of the 
thick-ribbed ice,—and the sculptor has twined it 
into crowns above the names here committed to 
the keeping of the countrymen of these honoured 
dead for ever. 
Though happily not a “ Monumental Commemo- 
ration,” we may here refer to a— 
Statue or Mr. Crosstey.—The men of Halifax 
are engaged in the payment of one of those civic 
debts, the growing frequency of which amongst us 
is one of the noblest and most hopeful symptoms of 
the times in which we live. Mr. Crossley is a 
manufacturer in that thriving Yorkshire town,— 
employing four thousand hands for his own imme- 
diate objects, and extending his sympathies to all the 
population of the great community in the midst of 
which he dwells. For the social diseases more or 
less inseparable from great gatherings of men, but 
curable in a degree far beyond what our fathers 
imagined, and by methods of which they never 
thought, Mr. Crossley is one of those who adopt the 
new system of moral therapeutics. With them, the 
old practice of “bleeding and cold water” is ethically 
and politically gone out. The great truth that lies 
at the basis of their system—the best discovery of 
this age, and which the “fine old English gentle- 
man” missed,—is, that, in whatever degree of life, a 
man, besides being a machine, is a man. With this 
simple divining rod, how many wells have these 
meu opened up in the social desert !—Happily, the 
subject is growing familiar amongst us, and it is 
sufficient here to say, that to all which can elevate 
the stature and alleviate the lot of the labouring 
— over whom it is his high mission—since 
understands it,—in a sense, to preside, Mr. Cross- 
ley has lent himself with a zeal which the people 
oy with a free people’s love. The love of the fine 
old English labourer for the fine old English gentle- 
man had a touch of the slave in it:—but these 
men stand up, to love. They offer an intellectual 
homage:—and some day, it will be thoroughly 
understood how near the intellect and the heart lie 
to each other. Mr. Crossley’s last gift to the men 
of Halifax was a free park; and into that park, 
amongst other sources of recreation at which he 
apes that hard mechanic minds shall drink, he 
actually introduced works of Art. Statues,— 
and statues from the antique,—for labouring men, 
their wives and children! In that park the ghost 
of Sir Roger de Coverley will never walk.— What 
will be the great and final amount of response to 
these acts of Mr. Crossley, will probably be known 
only by means of the recording angel’s book ; but 
one immediate, particular, and appropriate form of 
response has been, a subscription set on foot amongst 
the workmen themselves for a statue of Mr. Cross- 
ley, to stand amongst the statues in his own park, 
—filled up with a rapidity that shows where the 
response came from. For this statue, in marble, 
Mr. Durham is to receive £1000 ;—and he has just 
made a model,—hardly completed yet, but which 
we have seen,—which shows that he has caught the 
spirit of his occasion, and looked rather to his work 
t an to its price. The original model on which he 
obtained the commission presented Mr. Crossley as 
a standing figure; and this, for the sake of the 
greater variety to be obtained, the sculptor has 
exchanged for a sitting form, at an increase of 
working cost which will of course be his own. The 
statue, being marble, will occupy an interior,—a 
—_ or ——— of the kind, to be erected in 
represents a full-length fi 
w stand somewhat short of sent feet | highs 
seated, with great freedom of action, in a large arm. 
chair. Something of the mental and moral activit 
of the man is indicated even in the attitude of mn | 
into which the figure is thrown. That solution of 





the long-mooted question of modern costume for 
portrait sculpture which treats a portrait as a doeu- 
ment, and holds that a Halifax manufacturer in a 
Roman toga would lead an archeeologist of New Zea- 
land, or British Columbia, a thousand years hence, 
into a maze of error,—Mr. Durham has treated with 
great felicity. Mr. Crossley wears, in this work, the 
coat, waistcoat, and breeches of his time,—but they 
are fashioned by an artist, not by a tailor. The loose 
frock is made to yield lines as free as need be desired, 
while testifying faithfully of the man and his age. 
This is the true Greek solution of an Art-difficulty. 
The difficulty, with the Greek, was made to bend to 
the art,—not the art to evade the difficulty. The 
men of Halifax no doubt desired to have Mr. Crossley 
shown to their children “in his armour as he lived,” 
—not shown as a masquerader.—A profusion of hair 
which Mr. Crossley wears on his chin lends the 
sculptor an incident of the picturesque, and adds 
something to the effect of his composition, while it 
is another means of identification. Altogether, the 
men of Halifax will, we think, have good reason 
to be satisfied with their Art-commemoration of 
Mr. Crossley. 
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VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES. 


No. 2.—STAINED GLASS. 


ArcHITecTURE may be said to be a social art. 
That is, it refuses to monopolize a solitary great- 
ness. It is then greatest indeed when its con- 
federate Arts are also great with it. Hence we now 
should be disposed to seek for the strongest argu- 
ment in support of a favourable opinion of the 
present condition and prospects of our own archi- 
tecture, from the fact that we see so great and so 
gratifying an advance in the condition of the more 
important architectural accessories taking place 
before our eyes. So long as our revived architecture 
had no higher aim than to reproduce, or in more 
correct language to copy, certain works of certain 
past ages, so long the greatest of the Arts itself was 
languishing amongst us ; and, consequently, at such 
a time it was utterly hopeless to seek for anything 
of real excellence in the productions of those Arts 
which are intimately associated with architecture. 
It was not to be expected that the secondaries should 
commence, in taking a decided step in advance. 
The initiative in the great movement must be taken 
by the primary; then the secondaries, in due 
course, might be expected to follow. And such, 
accordingly, is the order in which the actual facts 
have been realized. Our architecture having at 
length demonstrated its own healthful vitality, we 
now are aware that really admirable productions in 
architectural sculpture and carving, in metal work, 
and in stained glass, with other kindred Arts, await 
our welcome. A ready and a hearty welcome we 
have for every such work, and we hope to give it 
expression in special notices of them all. That we 
may render to them the more full justice, we pro- 
pose to consider them individually; and on the 
present occasion, it is our intention to devote our 
remarks exclusively to STAINED GLASS. 

The peculiar beauty and attractiveness of stained 
glass would ensure for it a large measure of atten- 
tion, from the very first moment that the Arts of 
the Middle Ages began to exercise a revived in- 
fluence upon the public mind. And yet, at the 
same time, there were circumstances connected with 
the production of this beautiful material, which 
would inevitably render its revival a matter by no 
means easy to be accomplished. The remains of the 
old glass of the best periods which yet survived would 
be found very difficult to study, with the view to a 
practical application of their teaching. On a search- 
ing investigation also they would appear to be in a 
peculiar manner medieval in their associations, and 
their very excellences would seem to be inseparably 
allied with what a modern student might be dis- 
posed involuntarily to regard as inherent imperfec- 
tions. And again, so much of the effect of the 
old glazing would prove to have resulted from the 
treatment of the iron and lead work, as also from 
the use of coloured glass untouched by the pencil, 
that the production of stained glass might after all 
be regarded as rather a manufacture than an Art. 
Thus, the revived stained glass would, in the first 
instance at least, consist, either of studiously care- 
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ful imitations of old examples by ardent 
logists, or of cold and Pare: ¢ mennhstares Pres 


and produced at so much for the square 

result of this would be, on the was tak: Fer aia 

truly deserving of that name, would regard stained 

glass as unworthy of their attention, while on the 

other hand the stained glass itself would acquire the 
tation of being only applicable to a condition of 

things no longer in existence. 

It has been most truthfully said of the old pain.” 
ters upon glass, that the “ secret of their success lies 
in the material” which they used, “and in its 
arrangement” by them. Here our attention is 
directed to two qualities in early glass, which would 
escape the notice alike of the modern manufacturer 
and of the archeologist who was not also an artist, 
The one quality lies in the character of the glass 
itself, the other in a thorough mastery of the prin. 
ciples of colour when employed upon a translucent 
medium. The old glass was in itself perfect for its 
— and so also the old painters on glass un- 

lerstood both how to use it, and how to enhance 
the full development of its capabilities by the con- 
sistent application of their own powers. It would 
require artists, archzeologist artists certainly, but 
most certainly genuine artists to bring out in our 
own stained glass such qualities as these, which still 
gleam harmoniously resplendent in the lustrous 
relics of the olden time. It is our present hi 
agreeable duty to record the fact, that such artists 
are at length at work amongst us in earnest upon 
this beautiful material. 

The first introduction of the revived use of stained 
glass was attended with a twofold result, which was 
eminently satisfactory because so decidedly 
There was, that is to say, a great demand for the 
best stained glass which could be had, twenty and 
fifteen years ago: but there was also an unreserved 
hesitation with regard to putting stained glass into 
windows of the first importance, until a better style 
of glass should be obtainable. Here was —— 
a cordial reception for stained glass, as the pro- 
duction of a revived art; but it was coupled with 
the conviction, that the time was not then come in 
which the new glass could be considered as worthy 
to take rank with the old. The coming of that 
time, however, was both confidently expected and 
patiently waited for. Meanwhile, the study 
and practice of architecture continued to make a 
sure, though perhaps a slow, advauce. And then 
the attention of architects was directed to the 
stained glass which should fill, not only old windows 
that they might be called upon to restore, but also 
the new ones of their own new edifices. There is 
one of our greatest and most admirable early edifices 
also, which has been throughout the revival at once 
a school anda museum of the productions of modern 
painters on glass. Without doubt the windows of 
Ely Cathedral have done much to lead the revival 
onward; and it may be added, that had Ely Cathe. 
dral happened to have stood in Westminster, instead 
of Ely, there cannot be a question that its teaching 
would have been by far more impressive, and more 
effectual. And yet the Ely windows have quietly 
and gradually accomplished their mission. 
showed, from year to year, how much there yet 
remained for our workers in glass to accomplish. 
When an artist did chance to produce a window 
it found its way to Ely, the fresh lesson gathered 
to itself an influence even greater than its 
through the potent agency of association. 
the windows in the transept, by the Geren 
Paris (and particularly those of the elder 
now unhappily no longer spared to do 
honour to his profession), are infinitely more 
able in that position—thongh for full justice 
themselves placed too high above the s 
eyes—than they could have been elsewhere, a 
such an seme comparison with other 
would be impossible. 

In Prater map the progress of the stained glass 
revival, Mr. Winston’s part in it is by far too im 
portant not to be distinctly noticed. At once “t 
amateur, an artist, an archeologist, and a man 
science, this gentleman, having published a ‘ie 
handbook of the stained glass of past times, led t 
way in a searching investigation into the a 
of the old glass, and into the method by which 
obtained its colours. In connection with MY 
Powell, of London, and also with Messrs. Ward 
Nixon, Mr. Winston succeeded in removing 0 
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obstacle, hitherto fatal to the onward progress of 
the art to which he had devoted himself. He 
discovered, after repeated analyses, the principles 
upon which the glorious rubies and blues of the old 
might be reproduced,— the rubies,” in the 
—s expressive words more recently used by Mr. 
Powell, of Birmingham, “streaky, and brilliant, 
with the colour generally mixed throughout the 
mass, and not only flashed upon the surface,” after 
the prevailing usage in modern glass. Mr. Win- 
ston also (again to quote from Mr. Powell), 
observed how “the fine, thick, uneven pot-metal ” 
(old glass, that is, coloured in the melting-pot, and 
entirely translucent,) “caught the rays of light and 
held them fast, struggling and flashing, in its gemmy 
substance, until the whole became a translucent 
picture, but without hurting the eye of the specta- 
tor, as uo ray of light could pass directly through 
it.” And the result of such observation has beer 
the production of pot-metal capable of accomplish- 
ing equally noble results, when placed in the hands 
of artists equally skilful and experienced. In his 
more important efforts to work with his own 
admirable glass, Mr. Winston has not been success- 
ful, witness the truly unfortunate medallion-glazing 
which uow fills the grand east window of Lincoln 
Cathedral. Mr. Winston’s present views, we be- 
lieve, incline to the style known as ee 
and he is also understood to be favourably disposed 
to the naturalistic treatment of the Munich school. 
The possession of a material capable of a 
windows of a high order, together with the in- 
creasing influence of architecture upon all the asso- 
ciated Arts, has gradually induced artists to study 
the peculiar conditions under which painting upon glass 
requires to be practised. Being neither producers of 
mere transparencies, nor painters on canvas which 
is to fill windows, “ artists in glass ” must feel, and 
they must show that they feel, themselves to have 
an art, and a truly noble art, of their own. Like 
their brother artists, the architects, they have much 
to learn from what the past has treasured up for 
them of the works of those who, in the thirteenth 
century, were indeed masters in their art. At the 
same time, again like the architect’s, theirs is not, by 
any means, the vocation of expert copyists, who 
have to do once more what once was done, and to do 
it as well, because executing it in a faithful fac-simile. 
The rich glories of the early glass, our artists in the 
same material have toemulate. We ask from them 
stained glass that shall be as true to the material 
and to its proper use, as true also as works of 
Art, as the very finest remains that yet linger in 
York, or triumph in the Clerestory of Cologue. 
Still we must have stained glass of our own,—the 
work of our own times,—the expression, too, of the 
Art-feeling and the Art-capacity of our own times. 
In a word, we seek for artists’ works,—deep thoughts, 
that is, and ardent affections, conveyed by hands at 
once trained in the school of ennobling discipline 
aud free to expatiate in the glorious liberty of Art. 
And we verily believe that such men have ceased to 
be only objects of earnest and anxious desire amongst 
us. The veterans of the stained glass revival may 
now be said to have honourably accomplished the 
duties allotted to them, and to have left the onward 
= open to their more youthful successors. Mr, 
ailes and Mr. Warrington have each secured a re- 
putation of their own, not without the satisfactory 
accompaniment of substantial honours. The same 
may be said of Mr. Williment, with the addition of 
a special tribute of admiration for his heraldic 
windows, as they are exemplified at Hampton Court, 
in the Great Hall, and in the new Hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Even in heraldry, however, it was possible to 
be too strictly mediseval ; and, consequently, while we 
consider the glass, to which we have just referred, to 
be exactly adapted to Wolsey’s windows and to the 
Tudor edifice in Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, we desire to 
see heraldic glass in the edifices of the preseut era 
in exact harmony with the architectural freshness of 
such edifices themselves. Mr. Oliphant has retired : 
we wish that he had still persevered, since he could 
searcely have failed to have realized his abundant 
romise of future excellence. Messrs. Ward and 
ixon still coutinue such works as those with which 
we are familiar in the north transept of West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. Hedgeland, a friend of Mr. 
Winston’s, labours in the naturalistic style, having 
unfortunately been led away by the delusion that 
| Stained glass is to be regarded as a kiud of trans- 





parent canvas, and to be dealt with accordingly. | ment; and with it in each is coupled a complete 
The great western window of Norwich Cethedral, the | practical familiarity with the manufactaring de- 


memorial of the late amiable Bishop Stanley, is this | partment of glass-producing. 


gentleman’s most ambitious work: we may specify | 


other specimens of his system of treatment, as ex- 
isting at Halifax and at Upper Tooting, near Lon- 
don. Passing over several glass producers, and 
producers on a large scale, but who would not 
themselves expect from us a salutation as artists in 
any school whatever, we come to the small group 
who in very deed are both artists and “ artists in 
glass.” Of these gentlemen, if we regard them in 
the order of seniority in their profession, Messrs. 
Hardmar. and Powell, of Birmingham, may claim to 
be first mentioned. Mr. Powell is the oe artist 
of this distinguished firm; who, as our readers are 
doubtless aware, are workers in the precious metals, 
and in iron and brass, in embroidery also, and 
various textile fabrics, as well as in glass. Mr. 
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This is most im- 
portant; and it is one of Mr. Hardman’s strong 
points: like the London firms, he has most happily 
adjusted the artistic and manufacturing departments 
of the profession,—those two departments which in 
union are essential for professional success. And 
then again, for the exercise of another quality of 
commanding importance, all these establishments are 
alike distinguished: we now refer to their careful 
study of architecture, as a great art which ht to 
exert a powerful influence upon their art, and from 
which they consequently ought to derive much of 
most valuable teaching. Mr. Hardman and Mr. 
Powell, as we should expect, regard architecture 
through a Pugin medium ; and, therefore, architecture 
for them can be expected to do no more than lead 
them back to its greatest mediwval achievements, 


Powell, nearly connected with the late Augustus | It is not thus with their London coutemporaries, 


| 


Welby Pugin, shares in the enthusiasm and in the 
Art-feeling of his late accomplished father-in-law : 
like him also, a member of the Church of Rome, 
Mr. Powell inclines more ardently to the medieval 
sentiment and habit of expression identified with 
the grand old works that he knows so well how 
to appreciate, than we can regard to be consistent 
with the aim of an English artist in glass of the 
present day. Yet Mr. Powell’s is a very noble and 
a thoroughly gentlemanly medievalism. As an 
artist, too, he has the true feeling for all Art, and 
for his own art first of all. He can command, 
also, a most happy facility in the treatment of his 
subjects; he has a firm yet an easy and elastic 
touch ; he is a judicious and a vigorous colourist ; 
and he thoroughly understands glass and its capa- 
bilities—what it can do, and what it cannot, and 
what ought never to be attempted with it. Still, 
there is always au evident leaning towards even the 
weaknesses of old masters of his art, and a deep 
sympathy with them in ¢heir view of the practical 
treatment of it, which to us form subjects for regret, 
and in their degree detract from the high excellence 
of his works. Were the intrusive new glass to be 
removed from Cologne, in order to make way for 
what might harmonize with the nobler glazing 
above, Mr. Powell is the very man to deal with 
those grand windows, and to fill them worthily with 
stained glass. And yet we do not desire to see him 
commissioned to fill the restored windows in Wor- 
cester Cathedral, or the eastern triplet at Ely. 

Two other almost rival establishments in London 
complete the group of artists in glass, who have 
already fairly established themselves in that most 
honourable position. These are Messrs. Bell and 
Clayton, and Lavers and Barraud,— we place them 
in that order, upon the same principle of seniority, 
Messrs. Bell and Clayton having been first esta- 
blished as a firm, while Mr. Lavers has himself 
been practising his profession longer than those 
gentlemen, although until very recently without an 
alliance with Mr. Barraud. These gentlemen are all 
labouring upon the same principle, and it is but 
justice to them all for us to assert that they have 
all achieved an equal measure of success. We are 
aware that circumstances have placed Messrs. Bell 
and Clayton in a higher position than their compe- 
titors, in the opinion of many judges of the most 
eminent ability: but at the same time we also 
know that Messrs. Lavers and Barraud have pro- 
duced, and are continually producing, works of the 
very highest excellence ; and we are convinced that 
when once these gentlemen have had some important 
cathedral windows entrusted to them, their claims to 
stand in the front of our artists in glass will be 
universally recognised. They have already exe- 
cuted a very considerable number of important 
windows, and in almost every instance with this 
most satisfactory and gratifying result, that one of 
their windows led to commissions for other 
windows in the same church and in its neigh- 
bourhood, 

The success which has attended these artists may 
be deduced from precisely the causes which alone 
could have been expected to have led to it. We 
speak now equally of both the establishments of Mr. 
Bell and Mr. Lavers. Glass has been studied and 
its qualities mastered. The works of the old artists 
have also been studied—studied with archwological 
zeal coupled with artistic intelligence. The Art- 
element also exists in strength in either establish- 





With them, Gothic architecture is a revived art, 
that is looking for its own full developmeut and 
noblest expression from the present and in the 
future: and they, consequently, see in the revived 
Gothic an architecture which must lead them on- 
wards, in harmonious fellowship with its own ad- 
vancing steps. It is from a reciprocal action upon 
one another on the of architecture and its great 
accessories, that may derive advantages not 
otherwise obtainable: the architecture thus alone 
can be complete; the accessorial arts thus alone 
can be at once consistent with the architecture and 
most perfect in themselves. We cannot too ear- 
nestly impress upon the gentlemen, whose works in 
stained glass are now under our consideration, the 
importance of a devotion to the study of Gothic art, 
First, as it expresses itself in architecture, let them 
study it with all the devotedness of artists: and 
next, as through its architecture it conveys lessons 
of its own upon the art of painting upon flan, let 
them wp it in the very same spirit. They will 
find that thus they acquire a strong impulse which 
will carry them triumphantly onward. They may 
even hope that their works, being deeply imbued 
with the Gothic spirit, may beneficially affect the 
great architecture itself through the working of the 
deep sympathies of Art. 

Much as has already been accomplished by both 
Mr. Lavers and Mr. Bell in composition, drawing, 
and colour, we feel tuat those gentlemen will accept, 
in the same candid spirit that we offer, our earnest 
advice to them to aim at still higher perfection in 
each and all of these great qualities of their art. 
The old glass will teach them much; in colour, 
perhaps, it will teach them all that can be tanght in 
brilliancy of tone, harmony of combination, and 
felicitous impressiveness of effect. In both com- 
position and drawing, the same venerable authorities 
will show them by what means excellence once was 
attained, and thus they will learn how they may 
consistently seek after a still more perfect excellence 
of their own. We do not write thus, as if we con- 
sidered that our best artists in glass had failed to 
consult and to study the early authorities upon such 
matters,—but because we feel that upon these 
matters they cannot be too perseveringly studied 
by men, who take the lead in the glass-art of our 
day. ‘Then, indeed, is the study of old glass best 
calculated to exercise the most beneficial influences, 
when the student is an artist who is 5 pe of 
the possession of independent powers of his own, 
and can feel that he is strong in the strength of his 
own freedom, Such artists Mr. Lavers and Mr, 
Bell have proved themselves to be: they, con- 
sequently, are the very men to persevere in study~ 
ing old glass, because they know how to search out 
and to appreciate its deepest teachings. 

The assiduity with which architectural sculpture 
was destroyed in the evil days through which the 
middle ages have transmitted to us their noble Arts, 
renders it iarly important for our artists in 
glass to study what yet has been spared to them of 
the works of a sister art that, in so many points, is 


; Closely associated in treatment with the art more 


decidedly their own. Every good niched and ca- 
nopied statue .« be 7 of great value to the 
lass-painter, Even a niched canopy cannot 
fail . sama teaching worthy of his thoughtful 

. This is particularly true of the finest and 
earliest (they are the finest) remains of monumental 
sculpture and niche-work, The statuettes, or 
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“Ww ” as they are termed, which encompass 
manny of our noblest raised tombs, contain whole 
volumes of precions teaching, such as we now reter 
to. It is the same with the canopied niches, in 
which these figures are generally placed. We would 
instance, as examples, the monuments of De Valence, 
and Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, of Edward III. and 
his brother John of Eltham, in Westminster Abbey, 
and the monuments in the Beauchamp Chapel at 
Warwick, and the Presbytery at Lincoln; other 
most valuable examples are to be found, and par- 
ticularly in the northern counties. — Monumental 
brasses also sometimes might be studied with some- 
what similar advantage, as in the instance of the 
fine relic at Elsyng, in Norfolk. There is much 
also for our artists in glass to study, in their treat- 
ment of the human figures in the remains of the 
great sculptors of antiquity. A certain sculp- 
turesque rather than a pictorial feeling is unques- 
tionably a quality proper to painting on glass : and, 
accordingly, from the greatest of authorities this 
feeling, in some degree, is to be acquired. Without 
the slightest idea of imitation from it, without any 
apparent community of sentiment with it, our 
artists in glass will be ready to admit that they 
can find in the Parthenaic frieze of Phidias, a 
treasury of precious teaching in their figure com- 
position. 

What has been already said upon the value of 
monumental works to artists in glass, with reference 
to both figure and canopy-work, naturally leads us 
to add a few words upon the advantages to be 
derived from a study of the heraldry with which 
these works so generally abound. We are anxious 
to see our stained glass no less excellent when 
applied to civil, and occasionally even to domestic, 
uses, than when associated with ecclesiastical edifices. 
And heraldry is an art, at once so graphically and 
expressively historical and also biographical, and 
so peculiarly adapted to the conditions and capa- 
bilities of painting upon glass, that it contains 
within itself the elements of complete success in the 
production of stained glass for both civil and domestic 
architecture. It must be remembered, however, 
that heraldry has to be studied before it is under- 
stood, and also that it has to be studied as well as 
an art asascience. Heraldry, too, like architecture, 
and like stained glass, requires to be studied by 
men, who do not look into the past until they lose 
the faculty of looking around and before them. Our 
heraldry has to be made our own, as our architecture 
and our stained glass have. The early practice of this 
art and science ee its own teachings ready for us,— 
and then with ourselves it rests to develop from 
them the heraldry of the present and the future. 
We hope to see much accomplished in this matter, 
in the new national buildings that have lately been 
80 wisely entrusted by our Government to Mr. G. G. 
Scott. Here architecture ought powerfully to 
exercise its influence, under a new aspect, upon 
stained glass ; and heraldry must certainly be the 
agency through which the architecture should most 
powerfully act, with the view to affect the stained 
glass in the most salutary manner. Of course we 
do not imply that the stained glass in civil buildings 
ought to be so far heraldic, that it should be re- 
stricted to armorial bearings and insignia; figures 
= be aa consistently introduced here as into 
ecclesiastical glass, and yet here the entire subjects 
may derive an appropriateness and also a value 
essentially their own, through the exercise of an 
heraldic feeling over them in their every part. 

If we were to be desired to form an additional 
establishment of painters in glass, we should bind 
together in a firm brotherhood an architect, an 
archeologist, an artist, and a glazier. Four such 
men of equal ability, of the same devotedness, and 
of the same faculty of command each in his own 
department, would constitute formidable rivals even 
to the existing establishments. Such an assertion 

loes but urge upon the heads of the existing estab- 
lishments, the ame of continually strengthening 
themselves in each and in all of these several depart 

ments of their profession. None may be n , 4 
From the harmonious worki y egsacted. 
rking of all a continually 


advancing success may be antici : 
animating confi "st anticipated with the most 


In the foregoing columns, we have desi 

. e designed] 
a the direct qyation of our sake within 
= harrow range of a small number of distinguished 

ists. We by no means ignore, in so doing, the 


valuable services in the cause of the revived art of 
inting on glass, of many other gentlemen, who 
ve been and still are —— a A the 
same path in various parts of the country. in con- 
prec kage will embody our grateful acknowledg- 
ment of their efforts in a brief but hearty expression 
of our sympathy with one earnest and tho tful 
member of the noble fraternity of “ artists in glass, 
Mr. Preedy, of Worcester, a gentleman whom we 
should be truly glad to see taking an active part in 
a metropolitan establishment counected with his 


profession. 


——_@————— 


ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Tue Hartsuitt Workine Mgn’s [nstituTe.— 
There are few of our readers who have not accorded 
honour to the memory of the late Herbert Minton, a 
gentleman to whom the Ceramic Arts of this country 
were very greatly indebted, and by whose large bene- 
volence many useful institutions in England were 
aided and promoted. We rejoice to know that his 
nephew ad successor, Colin Minton Campbell, Esq., 
is following the good example, and carrying out 
his admirable uncle’s plan for the benefit more 
especially of the district with which he was imme- 
diately associated. He has recently erected in the 
neighbourhood of Stoke-upon-Trent, where the 
famous manufactory is situated, a building, the 
purpose of which is to afford enjoyment and instruc- 





tion to working men. We extract the following 
articulars from a local paper :—“‘ The village of 
artshill has for some years past been well known 
to a large section of the general public on account 
of containing several rare Gothic buildings, from 
the designs of the chief of the Gothic architects of 
the day, Mr. G. Gilbert Scott. These buildings 
owe their existence to the princely munificence of 
the late Mr. Herbert Minton—a name ever to be 
mentioned with honour and reverence. In a some- 
what more limited degree this village has also been 
favourably known as the seat of one of those insti- 
tutions happily becoming every year more nume- 
rous, which have for their direct object the eleva- 
tion—intellectual, social, and moral—of the working 
classes, using the term in the-limited sense in 
which it is generally applied. Favoured beyond 
many of its contemporaries, this institution was 
under the immediate patronage, and enjoyed the 
| benefit of the advice and assistance of Mr. Minton 
—a fact which contributed largely to its becoming 
| in some respects a model institution. We have to 
discharge the grateful duty of recording an act of 
| generosity on the part of one of the worthy succes- 
sors of Mr. Minton—Mr. Colin Minton Campbell— 
| in which have been combined the two chief cha- 
racteristics of the benevolent efforts of that gentle- 
man’s uncle—a devotion to the highest forms of 
Art, and a desire to teanete the happiness of his 
humbler neighbours. With these views, Mr. Camp- 
has erected and presented to the Hartshill 
Working Men’s Institution a building in which 
| beauty and utility are admirably combined, and 
which will, we trust, be found a means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the association. The designs 
were furnisued by Mr. Edgar, architect of Stoke, 
who has shown himself to largely imbued with 
the spirit, and to be an enthusiastic disciple, of the 
great master whose works stand in close contiguit: 
to the new building. The block of building whic 
has been erected for the purposes of the association 
comprises a reading-room or lecture-hall, of com- 
aratively large dimensions, about 46 feet by 23 
eet, and a keeper’s house in immediate connection.”’ 
During the past month the building has been in- 
augurated, and it is now in the occupancy of the 
working men. There is no locality in the kingdom 
where such an institute is more likely to be pro- 
ductive of good results. The name of “ Minton” 
will thus be honoured for generations yet to come, 
in a district for which the man who bore it 
has done so much and so et 
The day after the opening, a first “ conver- 
sazione”’ was held within its walls. The exhibi- 
tion room was filled with a great variety of choice 
works of Art and Art-manufacture, which were 
evidently the sources of much gratification and de- 
light to a very crowded assembly. Intimately asso- 
ciated as the interests of the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries are with the knowledge and practice of Art, 
still, from their isolated position, the workmen 
there have few opportunities for profiting by access 
to either pictures or models that would serve to 
Saves and —_ , by exertions. Doubtless this 
fact may account for the ve t interest taken 
in this exhibition, which contained examples such 








as rarely are brought together in this neighbourhood. 





Hartshill was formerly the residence 
Herbert Minton, Esq., ‘she built 
church there—a beautiful and 
of ecclesiastical architecture, 
age-house, schools, &. The 
estimable gentleman is being 
his nephew, Mr. Campbell. 
place to note, while alluding to 
another nephew, Mr. Hollins, also 
Trent, has recently offered the muni 
£1000 towards the purchase of a plot of 
laid out as a people's park. 

Dusiin.—We hear that it is in contemplation 
open an Exhibition of Sketches from Nature 
both in oil and water-colours, on the 22nd of 

resent month, in connection with the Dublin Art. 
Baion with a view to encourage a branch of the 
Fine Arts not sufficiently cultivated—yet one of the 
utmost importance and interest; es this exhibi- 
tion (the first of the kind) will undoubtedly prove 
very attractive. All sketches must be forwarded 
on 7 before ’ 10th, after which date no sketch 


£342, of which £310 were available for exjonditure 
in works of Art. This is a comparatively insigni- 
ficant sum, but it is an increase of that of the pre- 
ceding year. 

LiverPoot.—The Hertz collection of 
ties, which formed one prominent feature in the 
Manchester Art-treasures Exhibition, having been 
sent by its proprietor, J. Mayer, F.S.A., of Liver- 

1, is to be dis of by auction, early in 
ebruary. Some idea of its extent may be formed 
from the fact of its comprising more than three 
Eeyptian, Greek, Etruscen, and Romen antiquities, 
tian , Etruscan, an man : 
wi vneny others from Peruvia, Mexico, and 
The collection of gems and cameos is 
sale catalogue is prefaced by an 
isquisition on their 
by Edward Ger one of the directors of 
Archeological institute of Rome. The statuettes 
in bronze and silver are generally fine, as are the 
ancient fictile vases and the decorations, 
necklaces, rings, &c. The collector was always re- 
markable for hia taste and correct judgment. 

SuNDERLAND. — A a amounting to 
nearly two thousand pounds been raised with 
a view to the erection of a statue in 
Havelock, in Sunderland, his native place. 
models which have been sent in com tion, 
be judged by the committee on, we believe, the 8th 
instant. é 

Bricuton.—A school of Practical Art, under the 
title of the “‘ Brighton and Sussex School,” and in 
connection with the government at 
Kensington, was opened here on 
last month, under auspices that leave 
doubt of the issue. Mr. J. White is 
head-master, and Mr. F. Merrifield, son 
Merrifield, the well-known writer upon 
consented to act as honorary secre 

Bristot.—Prior to the closing of th 
that has recently taken place in this 
was delivered in the principal room o 
on the evening of the 11th of last 
Mr. G. Parry, of Higham on the 
“ The Fine Arts, their Nature, nity, 
The local papers speak favourably of tt 
address, and of the marked attention 
was received by a numerous audience. 
to find —s iliingness to pore 
ings is greatly on increase wi 
sabes would enters to give a hint to those 
undertake to lecture upon Art, that 
by all means avoid so much of “ 
tends to make their addresses dry and | P 
7-3 common fault, so far as our experience ay ‘ll 
a lecture upon any subject, to win the 
a mixed assembly, should be agreeably and popu 
larly treated. 

ENBY.— Whatever neglect may have attended 
men of distinguished ability during their 
in ages long past, the present generation seems 
sirous of paying their memory all due honour. 
is pro to erect a monument, im 
church of Tenby, ° 1 
cian to Queen , who died in 1558. at by 
was a native of Tenby, and is spoken 
Halliwell as “the first original writer om Co 
metic, the first on geometry, the first who 
duced the knowledge of algebra into England; 
the first writer in English on astronomy ; the 
person in this country who adopted the persion 
system; the inventor of the of oa 
the inventor of the present method extracting 


the square root.” 
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| Emigrant’s Departure ;” the other, “A Market-Girl,” a class of subject which 
| has always been a favourite with Poole, though he has rarely exhibited pictures 
of this character, of which “ Crossinc tHe Stream,” aud “Tue MouNTAIN 
SPRinG,” engraved on the two following pages, respectively, are examples. 
| We remember to have seen about this time a considerable number of water- 
| colour drawings of rustic figures, executed with much grace and expression. 
| In 1840 he sent to the British Institution, “The Gipsies’ Toilet,” a picture 
| rather weak in tone and timid in execution, but still one of good promise. ‘The 





BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


No. XLII.—PAUL FALCONER POOLE, A.R.A. 


| 


ONSIDERING the position which this painter oceu- 
pies in the mad“ 

have never been so numerous as his many ad- 
mirers would be pleased to see: from the outset 


same year he contributed to the Academy two pictures—‘ Hermon and 


of Art, his exhibited pictures Dorothea,” and “ The Recruit ;” the latter, especially, a composition of great 


merit, though, like that just mentioned, weak in colour. 
In 1841 Mr. Poole attempted a sacred subject—‘ By the Waters of 


of his career he seems to have made up his mind | Babylon.” The picture is pleasing, but it is quite clear from all the artist’s 
that the public should not become too familiar | subsequent works that he feels his strength lies in another direction. “The 
with his works—that these should be “rare,” if | Mountain Rivulet,” a charming little rustic composition, was exhibited at the 
not “rich;” and, as a consequence, we have | British Institution in 1842. ‘To the Academy Exhibition of the same year he 
seldom seen more than one picture as his con- sent three pictures—‘ Tired Pilgrims,” another rustic composition, which 
tribution to our anuual exhibitions, while this one | shows artistic powers considerably in advance of all his preceding efforts ; a 
has only increased the desire for more, for he is | “ Market Girl;” and “ Margaret alone at the Spinning-Wheel,” a small 
an artist possessing no ordinary gifts. Paul | painting, the subject expressed with deep tenderness and pathos. 
Falconer Poole was born in 1810 at Bristol, acity | The year 1843 was a great epoch in the career of this painter, for he pro- 
that has given birth to several most excellent painters, though it has | duced a picture at the Academy which at once gave him enviable notoriety,— 

















been too slow in recognising and appreciating their merits. Ere 
he had reached his twentieth year, he came up to London, and in 

1830 exhibited for the first time in the metropolis, sending to 

the Academy a little picture, entitled, “The Well—a Scene at 

Naples.” From 1830 to 1838 his name did not appear in the 

catalogues of any of our metropolitan exhibitions; the inter- 

vening years were passed in diligent study, and in qualifying 

himself for the arduous encounter which a young artist has always to endure 
ere he wins a name in public estimation. The first-fruits of this protracted 
withdrawal from observation were seen in two pictures exhibited at the 
Academy in the latter of the above-mentioned years: one entitled, “‘The 


Engraved by] 


Eagle,” that the artist painted and exhibited in the following year another 
somewhat kindred subject, “The Moors by the Spaniards in the 
City of Valencia,” a scene in which the horrors of war, with its attendants, 
famine, sickness, and suffering, are eloquently and most painfully represented. 
Had not the preceding work made its appearance, this would have caused as 
great a sensation as that; but while every one acknowledged the genius of the 
painter, and while it fully sustained his eminent position, there were few who 
would not gladly have seen his talent turned into a more elevated and agreeable 
ous a succession Of miseries, whether real or pictorial, saddens and appals 

e heart. 

Poole did not exhibit again till 1846, when he sent to the Academy, “The 


SOLOMON EAGLE’S EXHORTATION TO BEPENTANCE DURING THE GREAT PLAGUE OF LONDON 


| his “Soxomon EaGue” struck every visitor to the gallery with astonishment : 


those who had never heard of the painter wondered who he could be, and they 
to whom he was known by his previous productions,—his little rustic groups, 
and others of a similar nature,—were surprised at this sudden display of powers 
for which they had»not given him credit; the peculiarity, no less than the 
originality, of the subject, the magnitude of the canvas, the variety of character 
placed upon it, and the intense dramatic effect—the expression is used in its 
highest meaning—thrown into the terrible scene, instantly arrested the attention 
of the spectator, and left an impression on the mind not soon or easily effaced. 
From this time forth the works of Mr. Poole were sought after. 

It was undoubtedly attributable to the success achieved by the “ Solomon 





(J. and G, P. Nicholls. 


| Visitation and Surrender of Syon House (at Isleworth, Middlesex) to the Com- 
| missioners appointed by Thomas Cromwell in the reign of Henry VIII.,” a 
| subject differing from the plague and famine scenes just referred to, but not 
' Jess abounding in impressive character of a wide range. ‘The dispositions of the 
| various figures are most skilfully managed, and the work is altogether one of a 

very high order. In December of this year he was elected Associate of the 

Academy, an honour to which his merits fully entitled him. In 1847 the 
| name of this artist did not appear in the catalogue of the Royal Academy, but 
| it was in the list of the competitors at Westminster Hall, under the auspices of 
| the Royal Commissioners, when he received one of the premiums of £300 for his 
| picture of “ Edward’s generosity to the Burgesses of Calais,” a composition full 
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assages of great power and beauty; but, as a whole, deficient in unity. | io one frame, drawn from “The Tempest,”—“ Ferdinand declaring }.j 
Saies iw girl of Falaise, in Normandy, first discovered by Duke | Miranda,” “ The Conspiracy of Sebastian and Antonio,” and “ Behe 
Robert le Diable,” was the subject of a picture exhibited at the Academy | Miranda playing Chess;” each of these forms a small but beautiful picture in 
in 1848. A large portion of the composition is landscape, painted with as | itself, and shows many points of great artistic merit. 
much truth and masterly execution as the figure-subjects by this artist. In the One of the most remarkable pictures which Poole has painted is that he 
following year he exhibited “The Blackberry Gatherers,” and three episodes, | exhibited in 1850, “The Messenger announcing to Job the Irruption of the 





—— 
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CROS : yoy ae 
Sabeans and the Slau SING THE STREAM. (gs. and G. P. Nicholls 


ghter of the Servants.” It w i 
as most of our readers will, doubtless oY iy wa ane le ieee | en 7 ra : . , 
wigaa foe 2 “ % painted in 1851, inasiatien poten 3 ee for 1854. | the delicacy tat uch eee woul is consent mh tra te 
Roman maidens the artist, Groups of brawny, position fact, an entire absence of everything that might offend ; in drawing al 
fountains of oe Tyee” attendants, are luxuriating ami the picture is very masterly. “The May Queen preparing for the Desce" a 4 
‘alan garden, in the produce o “* Marina singing to her father Pericles , were exhibited is 1852. The a 
— 1s one of the most elegant single figures the artist ever painted ; the later, : 











eapecially in the wan and sorrowful portrait of the Prince of Tyre, shows with 
what foree character and feeling may be, and are, pourtrayed. Another year 
elapsed without any work appearing publicly from the pencil of this painter ; 
but in 1854 he sent to the Academy, “ The Song of the Troubadours—Bertrand 
de Boru, Lord of the Castle of Haute-Fort, in Provence, the Warrior Poet of 
the Twelfth Century;” a moonlight scene, in which ‘several figures are repre- 
sented, on the ramparts of a castle by the sea-side, listening to the lay of the 
minstrel. The picture is unquestionably a production of genius, but it does not 
bear that stamp of originality nor the skilful manipulation seen in many pre- 
ceding works. His contribution to the Academy in the following year, “ The 


Eograved by} 


in a cave lighted by torches; the picture scarcely sustained the reputation 
achieved by Mr. Poole, and was generally regarded as a failure—from his hand. 


A similar verdict may almost be pronounced against his next exhibited picture, | 


“A Field Conventicle,” an oft-repeated subject, illustrating the open-air preach- 


ing of the Scottish Covenanters; it is powerful in colour, but lacks originality | 


of treatment, and is devoid of interest and feeling. The old worshippers in 
glen and mountain-defile were not such men a8 Mr. Poole has here put on the 
canvas. One other picture only remains to be noticed ; it is that exhibited last 
year, “The Last Scene in King Lear ;” the old king is bolding a feather to the 


THE MOUNTAIN SPRING. 
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Seventh Day of the Decameron—Philomena’s Song by the side of the beautiful 
Lake in the Ladies’ Valley,” is another picture of the same class, and, like the 
former, has both merits and demerits ; the last are found chiefly in the colouring, 
a green and yellow haze pervades the whole composition, while the figures are 
painted in a low and monotonous tone. “ The Conspirators—the Midnight Meet- 
ing” was exhibited in 1856. It represents an incident in the history of Switzer- 
land, where Arnold, Werner, and Walter (the latter the father-in-law of Tell), are 
described as having met by appointment at a solitary spot on the lake of Wald- 
stétten, called Rutli, for the purpose of maturing their plans for liberating the 
country from the tyranny of Gessler; the three patriots are seen in conference 


(J. and G, P. Nicholls 


ips of his dead daughter Cordelia, to ascertain if life be totally extinct. Edgar, 

Let, Albany, and others stand round to watch the result. ‘Ihe picture presents 
features of greater excellence than those of the periods immediately preceding, 
| but it by no means equals some of earlier date—those by which the reputation 
of this artist was made. We participate in the ets, so frequently made in our 
hearing, when the matter of Mr. Poole’s works been under discussion, that 
he should have departed from the bold, vigorous, manly, and original style in 
which his “Job,” “ Solomon Eagle,” “Goths in Italy,” &c., are painted, aud 
has adopted in its stead a style like that of his later works. 
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TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


No. 12.—WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A. 


Aut Englishmen who feel honest pride in 
their own beautiful country and its best 
class of peasantry, must have a veneration 
for the painter who has delineated both so 
well. Its leafy Janes, filled with little merry 
rustics, sometimes swinging on the gates, 
each one “ happy as a king,” or crowded 
round the cottage door, with kindly welcome 
to the timid “stray kitten” that creeps 
doubtingly toward the pan of milk so hos- 
pitably placed for its refection ; or the life 
of the sea-beach, with its young “ shrimpers” 
and fisher-boys, with their thickset forms 
and ruddy faces,—all delineate the best fea- 
tures of the great Anglo-Saxon race to which 
it is an honour to belong. Never was the 
sea-side, or the country-life of England 
better painted than by William Collins ; 
and it is a pleasure to look upon his pictures 
in the foggy winter days of a London De- 
cember, and dream of visiting some such plea- 
sant spots, and chat with such rosy villagers 
when June comes round again. 

It is a noble thing to have wealth to 
spare,—but only so when it is put to noble 
uses. The men who spend their superfluity 
on fine pictures lay up a pleasure for all 
time—a refining “joy for ever” to all who 
look on them. It has but one drawback— 
its exclusiveness; for fine works are some- 
times little seen but by their possessors, and 
often are buried in galleries all but unvisited. 
But when men who love Art, and buy wisely, 
make a free gift of their tasteful gatherings 
for the good of their fellow-countrymen, 
ennobling the humblest by teaching them 
to contemplate works kings might covet, 
how great a debt of gratitude do we owe to 
them! Such men are the late Mr. Vernon 
and the living Mr. Sheepshanks,—men who 
must ever be regarded as national bene- 
factors; they have aided in enlightening, 
through the medium of the Arts, a large 
body of their countrymen, and the good 
work will be continued long after their con- 
temporaries have passed away. They have 
also given English Art a public station it 
had not before, for we had no special gal- 
leries devoted to our native school of paiut- 
ing, until their munificence gave us one, 
to which we might take a foreigner, and 
show him what our artists have done. If 
the British people have reason to be grateful 
for such gifts, the British artists owe a 
deeper debt of gratitude to these two gen- 
tlemeu. 

Some of Collins’s best cabinet pictures 
may be seen in the collections at Marl- 
borough House and Kensington,—pictures 
redolent of happy country life, or of breezy 
glowing sea-beaches. Collins never painted 
“storms in harvest,” or “ storms at sea,” — 
his nature was essentially happy. As you 
feel the calm sunny influence of his pictures 
on the mind, you are impressed with the 
certainty of the pleasure he must have felt 
in painting them. Had he been an author 
instead of an artist, you feel he would never | 
depict village life after the fashion of Crabbe 
but rather rival Miss Mitford. ‘ 








There is a pleasant life of Collins, written 
by his son (who by his talent adds another | 
proof of the fallacy of the idea that a clever | 
father seldom has a clever son), and to that 
memoir we must refer our reader, who may 
require fuller details of the artist’s life than 
we can give; it is a well-told narrative of 
an honourable career, a true picture of the 
early struggles and ultimate triumphs of an 
artist of whom England may be proud. It 
must have been an agreeable task for ‘each 
% son to write of such a father. A short 
memoir of Collius, as our readers 


member, appeared in the odie of the 


of the 





Art-Journal for 1855, 


“ British Artists,” im our series of 
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Collins was born in London,—and it is somewhat remarkable 
that our best delineators of country boys, Collins and Hunt, were 
both born not far asunder, and in localities not apparently propi- 
tious; the first in Great Tichfield Street, the second in Bolton 
Street (now called Endell Street), Long Acre. Collins is an example 
of the mixed marriages which produce “ true-born Englishmen. 
His father was an Irishman, a native of Wicklow, his mother a 
Scottish lady from the vicinity of Ediuburgh. Collins senior 
laboured unceasingly as a man of letters and a picture-dealer ; his 


RESIDENCE OF COLLINS. 


best literary works were “Memoirs of a Picture,” in which he 
detailed the tricks of the trade in picture-dealing and picture- 
stealing, and a “Life of Morland,” with whom he was intimate, 
and whose advice and assistance he sought for the early instruc- 
tion of young William, who in after life was of opinion that he 
gained more from his father’s advice and guidance than from 
that of the dissolute, but more highly-gifted Morland. 

Drawing was the boy’s delight from earliest youth, “ whatever 
natural object he perceived he endeavoured to imitate upon paper ; 


TOMB OF COLLINS. 


even @ group of old blacking-bottles, picturesquely arranged by his 
friend Linnell, supplied him with a fund of material too precious 
to be disdained.” By all the means which a clever and earnest 
boy will make use of, he carried on his studies. He sketched 
from nature in the fields round London. In 1807 he entered 
the Royal Academy as a student, and the first views he contributed 
to the walls of their exhibition were sketched at Millbank, then a 





Dutch-looking suburb of Lendon. His jn. 
dustry was untiring, and ultimately led to 
attention,—his works, when better knowa, 
had excellences which riveted it. He sue. 
ceeded in making a position for himself, but 
his career was an arduous one ; the poor son 
of a poor father, at whose death he had only 
the bequest of his family’s wants. Yet 
rare cet kept a brave heart and 
steady hand, and years of 
leonght sitiensio sound. |. ce 

Late in life Collins went to Bayswater to 
reside ; the locality had been recommended 
by his physician as the driest and healthiest 
in London. He took the house No. 85, 
Oxford Terrace, in 1840; but, finding it 
too small for his requirements, he removed, 
in 1843, to another adjacent and larger 
abode at No. 1, Devonport Street. Of its 
external aspect our cut will furnish an idea; 
it is one of the thousand houses builders 
run up in the suburbs; but to the painter 
it had “the unusual attraction of containing 
a room capable of being converted into a spa- 
cious and convenient studio:” these are the 
words of his son, who adds—“ It is not one 
of the least curious passages in his life, that 
he had never possessed a comfortable paint- 
ing-room up to this period of his career. 
In all his changes of abode he had been 
contented with taking any apartment in the 
house that afforded a tolerable light, re- 
signing every other advantage of high roofs 
and fine skylights. His first sea-coast scenes 
were painted in a garret of his house in 
New Cavendish Street. The ‘ Fisherman's 
Departure,’ Sir Robert Peel’s ‘ Frost Scene,’ 
and a long series of other remarkable pic- 
tures, were produced in a little bedroom of 
his first abode at Hampstead.” His son 
records the pleasure he felt in his studio. 
“Once established in the new locality of 
his labours, with more of his sketches, his 
designs, his relics of Art about him than he 
had ever been able to range in any former 
studio—with his painting-table, that had 
belonged to Gitihevatagh with his little 
model of an old woman, dressed by the same 
great painter’s hand, with the favourite 
palettes of Lawrence and Wilkie, hung up 
before him; with all the other curiosities, 
experiments, and studies in Art that he had 
collected, now for the first time conveniently 
disposed around him—his enjoyment of his 
new painting-room was complete.” But 
“like Wilkie, he laboured only a brief space 
in the first painting-room that he had ever 
completely prepared for his own occupation, 
before the hand of death arrested his pencil 
for ever!” : 

A long and wearying illness, denoting * 
break up of the system, at last cong 
his healthy nature; and the artist died on 
the 17th of emery 1847. He is buried 
in the cemetery of the Church of St. Mary, 


Paddington. The grave is marked by * | 4 
ie a st on the base of which thee | = 


words are inscribed :—‘ In testimony 
their affection for his memo , their — 
brance of his virtues, and their respect 


his genius as the painter of the wee _ 


and cottage life of his native land, his 
aud his two sons have raised this m se 
on the site of one which he erected to ig 
mother and brother, with whom he is 20¥ i 
buried.” The spot possesses more i 
elements of the picturesque than we ita 
in suburban graveyards; and te 
is characterised by its pure and simple | 
It is no melancholy pilgrimage & | 
painter’s grave: trees wave near it in a 

nm summer-time, and it § 
hopeful, happy rest. ‘ . 

Tn Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Life of his = 
is a list of the pictures painted by the 
arranged chronologically from the 
exhibited work, bearing date, 1807, 
latest, 1846, with the names of the pa 


i id for them. 
chasers and the prices ” Ww. Farasout. 
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MR. BENJAMIN WYON. 


Amon the losses with which we have to debit the 
year so recently closed, we must not omit some 
record of one who was himself an eminent member 
of a family long eminent in the branch of Art which 
they professed. Benjamin Wyon, who died on the 
21st of November last, was the son of Thomas 
Wyon, the well-known chief engraver of seals to 
Kings George III. and George IV.—and was born, 
in London, on the 9th of January, 1802. He began 
his Art career, of course, under the eye of his father ; 
and, along with his cousin, the late William Wyon, 
he studied under his distinguished brother Thomas, 
the chief engraver to the royal mint ;—whose short 
career, as is well remembered, though it ended at the 
untimely age of twenty-five, yet sufficed to raise the 
medallist’s art in this country to a height of excel- 
lence which before his day it had not at any time 
attained. If the prize of pre-eminence be due to 
the early dead, Benjamin Wyon had yet his ample 
share of the family gift. At an early age, he carried 
off several prizes for medals from the Society of 
Arts: and the silver medal of the Royal Academy 
was conferred on him for a head of Apollo, which 
afterwards the Royal Academy of Music adopted as 
the design for their prize medal. At the age of 
nineteen, young Wyon was employed, with much 
credit to himself, on the great seal of George IV. 
He also attracted considerable notice to himself, 
while still young, by a head which he executed of 
Dr. Hutton. In 1830, as a natural consequence 
of such antecedents, he was appointed to fill the 
vacancy which his father left in the office of chief 
engraver of his Majesty’s seals,—and he executed 
the seal then required for the new sovereign, 
William IV. The works, however, which earned 
for the late Mr. Benjamin Wyon his highest repu- 
tation were the seals which he executed for the 
present Queen.—Out of a vast number of other 
medals, regal and corporate, public and private, 
which duriug his successful career Mr. Wyon pro- 
duced, we may select the following for separate 
mention :—The Shakspere Medal of the City of 
London School, presented to that institution by the 
late Mr. Beaufoy. The medal of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, at Edinburgh. Medals, for the Art-Union 
of London, in commemoration of the architects, Wren, 
Chambers, and Vanbrugh. The medal awarded by 
the Board of Trade for gallantry in saving life at 
sea. The medal for the Humane Society at Ply- 
mouth. A medal commemorative of her Majesty’s 
marriage,—and one commemorative of the baptism 
of the Prince of Wales, and the King of Prussia’s 
visit to this country as sponsor on the occasion. 
A medal commemorating the visit of the Emperor 
and Empress of the French to the city of London,— 
and another on occasion of a similar visit from the 
King of Sardinia. These two latter medals were 
executed at the cost of the Corporation of London,— 
and are splendid specimens of the medallist’s art.— 
By a large circle of friends, to whom the qualities 
that do not belong to a record like this had endeared 
him, Mr. Benjamin Wyon will long be missed. He 
leaves a widow and many children to mourn his loss ; 
—but it is pleasant to know, that if the long-accus- 
tomed pitcher be broken at this old family fount of 
Art, death has not dried the well. Mr. Joseph S. 
Wyon, whom his deceased father trained to his own 
profession, and who was the assistant of his later 
labours, inherits the family gift,—and has, in virtue 
of it, been permitted to put on his father’s fallen 
mantle as chief engraver of seals to the Queen. 


M. LEON FLEURY. 

The Paris papers announce the recent death of 
this artist, one of the most distinguished landscape 
painters of the French school. M. Fleury, the son 
of a clever historical painter, was born at Paris in 
1804: after receiving the rudiments of an Art- 
education under his father, he became successively a 
pupil of Victor Bertin and of Hersent. On quitting 
the studio of the latter, he set out on a lengthened 
sketching tour, and between the years 1827 and 
1830, travelled over Italy, Belgium, and a large 
part of his native country. Returning to Paris, he 
prepared for exhibition at the Salon, to which he 
sent, in 1831, four pictures, “ A View of the Ponte 





Ratto, Rome, taken from the banks of the Tiber ;” 
a “ View in the Environs of Rome;” and two views 
of “ Watten, in the Environs of St. Omer.” From 
that time his name was rarely absent from any of 
the public exhibitions of the French Academy ; his 
last appearance was at the Universal Exposition 
iu 1855, to which he contributed two pictures. 
Though M. Fleury is known chiefly as a landscape 
painter, yet he occasionally employed his pencil on 
other subjects: in the Church of Sta. Marguerite 
is a “ Baptism of Christ” by him, and in that of 
St. Etienne-du-Mont, a Sta. Geneviéve. Several of 
his works have been purchased at different times 
by the French government for presentation to pro- 
vincial museums ; among these we may eapecially 
point out a “Wood in Normandy,” presented to 
the Museum of Bar-le-Duc, and a “ View on the 
road to Genoa, near Nice,” given to the Museum 
of Amiens. 

Tn 1834, M. Fleury was awarded by the Council 
of the Fine Arts in Paris a medal of the third class ; 
in 1837, one of the second class; and in 1845, one 
of the first class. In 1851 the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour was bestowed on him. His 
works have always been held in high esteem by his 
countrymen for their truth, picturesque character, 
and careful treatment. 


MR. A. B. JOHNS. 

Although, as a general rule, talent of ahigh order 
rarely fails to establish a wide-spread reputation, 
yet instances sometimes occur, especially in remote 
localities, where, in the well-known words of the 
poet, it is almost 

**born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

An example of this nature is supplied by the 
career of the late Mr. Ambrose Bowden Johns, 
whose death we briefly noticed last month. He 
was born in Plymouth, in the year 1776-7, and 
served his apprenticeship to Haydon, the bookseller, 
father of the artist. Early in life he withdrew from 
business and adopted landscape-painting as a profes- 
sion, to which he devoted himself with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and with very considerable success, 
yet his fame was almost entirely limited to his own 
county. 

In his practice he was little influenced by the 
works of contemporary artists, though he had 
sketched with Turner, and was well acquainted with 
some of the leading metropolitan painters. His 
view of nature was sometimes modified or influenced 
by ideas drawn from the works of the older land- 
scape-painters, Claude, Gaspar Poussin, &c., and by 
our own Wilson; still his pictures were never defi- 
cient in originality. They were commonly the off- 
spring of his own mind, and are remarkable for 
novelty of arrangement and a natural character 
entirely his own. Few excelled him in the repre- 
sentation of foliage, and the valleys and cottages 
of his native county were never more truthfully 
and agreeably delineated than by his pencil. His 
colouring is mellow, yet not devoid of freshness, his 
execution broad, but free from mannerism—simple, 
yet varied and effective. 

On the few occasions when Mr. Johns exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, his pictures seemed to want 
brilliancy: this resulted, perhaps, partly from a 
dislike to all forced effects, and partly from his 
painting with reference to another standard, as in 
galleries where the old masters predominate his 
landscapes hold their ground admirably. At Cob- 
ham Hall, the mansion of Earl Darnley, is a picture, 
a view of Okehampton Castle, on which Dr. Waagen 
has passed high eulogium, a verdict that Sir 
C. L. Eastlake has confirmed. Another work of 
very superior character, though of a widely different 
subject, a “ Boy blowing Bubbles,” is in possession 
of Sir M. Lopez. 

His life, protracted far beyond the ordinary allotted 
term, was distinguished by every Christian virtue, 
but his gentleness, courtesy, and hospitality were 
most conspicuous; while on more than one trying 
occasion his integrity was exalted into magnanimity. 
Courted as his society was by individuals of all 
ranks, yet that of his brother artists, by whom 
he was much beloved, was generally preferred by 
him ; and in the town of Plymouth, the scene of his 
birth, his labours, and his death, his influence was 
felt as ennobling his profession. It has been re- 





marked, by one who knew well Mr. Johns, that “the 
contentment which characterised his life was drawn 
from that hope which comforts those whose hearts 
condemn them not.” 

MR. THOMAS BELSHAW. 

The name of Mr. Belshaw, the announcement 
of whose death appeared recently in some of the 
daily journals, must be perfectly familiar to all who 
were connected with the various exhibitions of in- 
dustrial Art which have taken place in the country 
within the last few years. He was among the ori- 
ginators of, aud materially aided in carrying out, the 
exhibitions at Manchester, Liverpool, Derby, Shef- 
field, Macclesfield, &c.: he organized the first great 
Art-manufacture exhibition at Birmingham, and no 
small measure of the success which attended the 
universal Exhibition in 1851 was due to his admi- 
rable management and unwearied labours in the 
arrangement of the vast mass of contributions. 
Subsequently, at Cork and Dublin, he was similarly 
engaged ; and, lastly, at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, at the commencement of that vast under- 
taking. 

During the Russian war, Mr. Belshaw, from his 
well-known activity and experience in matters of 
such a nature, was appointed deputy storekeeper 
to the Army Works Corps, and sailed to the 
Crimea in charge of the third division of this con- 
tingent. On his passage out, in the Berwick trans- 
port, he met with an accident, which, combined 
with anxiety, disappointment, and neglect—as it 
has been alleged—led to his death in the prime of 
life. We are concerned to know his widow and 
children are left in so destitute a state that a sub- 
scription for their benefit has been set on foot. 
There can be little doubt of the appeal being libe- 
rally answered when these facts are made gt 
and, especially, by those who benefited by the 
services of the late Mr. Belshaw,* 


——_>—_— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


Tus sixth year of exhibition by the Pho- 
tographic Society tends to convince us that it 
is absolutely necessary to effect a change some- 
where. A goodcollection of photographs—many 
of them very charming as pictures, and exhi- 
biting much manipulatory skill—is hung on 


the walls of the Suffolk Street Gallery, and 
the impression we receive on entering the rooms 
is, that they exhibit a stereotype-like sameness 
—a repetition in character, with slight varia- 
tions, of the last and previous exhibitions. 
This impression is strengthened by the admis- 
sion of pictures which every one has seen, who, 
during the last six months, has walked along 
the Strand, the Haymarket, Regent Street, or 
Piccadilly. ; , 
We take it that the Photographic Society 
has two well marked lines of operation. One 
(upon which its popularity will depend, and 
therefore of much ree the advancement 
of photography as an art, which of course will 
be shown by the exhibition of sun pictures in 
which the numerous difficulties, as it respects 
the lenticular image and the want of agree- 
ment between the chromatic character and the 
chemical activity, have been most effectually 
overcome. ‘The other, bearing strongly on 
the first, the investigation of the physical 
and chemical phenomena which are involved in 
the production of a photographic picture. Art 
in the first place, and Scrence in the second. 
The exhibitions of the Society should show 
us the results which had been obtained—with 
new lenses, or new arrangements of lenses—by 
means of new processes, or modifications of pro- 
cesses already known, and display any novel 





* We understand that subscriptions will be received at 
the Unity Bank, Cannon Street, City; Mr. Alderman 
Mechi's Establishment, Leadenhall Street; Messrs. Elking- 
ton & Co., 22, — Street, St. James's; W. Donald, 
Esq., St. James’s Hall, Regent Street; Messrs. Bradbury 
a Evans, 11, Bouverie Street ; George Grove, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the Crystal Palace Company ; and by Mr. Joseph 
White, Hon. Secretary to the Fund, 22, Richmond Street, 
St. George's Road, Southwark, 8.E. 
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applications of the art it cultivates. Beyond 
this, whenever possible, the refinements of 
scientific experiments should be illustrated. 

It is beneath the dignity of the Society to 
exhibit photographs which have been roduced 
for sale, and consequently displayed in the 
dealers’ shop windows, before they are hung in 
the Society’s exhibition room. 

We have heard the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy quoted as an excuse for the exhibition 
of the Photographic Society. There is no pa- 
rallel between them, The efforts of mind dis- 
played in the production of a picture have 
nothing in common with the mechanical pro- 
cess of obtaining a photograph. The artist 
exhibits an original production, which requires 
much skilled labour aes it can be multiplied : 
the photographer obtains his negative, and the 
multiplication of his picture is a very simple 
affair; and, in the majority of instances, ori- 
ginal pictures are not exhibited in the Society’s 
rooms. 

The trading character is, too, most offensively 
obtruded in the catalogue—the prices, varying 
from 1s. and 2s. to 63s., being a curious feature 
on every page. 

Our remarks are dictated by the most friendly 
feeling ; we admire photography, and we desire 
to see the Photographic Society taking and 
maintaining its proper place amidst the societies 
established for the advancement of Science and 
Art in thiscountry. It has allowed itself to be 
overridden by the commercial element; and 
unless, ere yet it be too late, the council re- 
solves to return to and maintain a far more 
ar ae position, the fate of the Society is 
sealed. 

It is time to return to the exhibition as it 
stands, and, having expressed our grievance, 
we can do so with great pleasure. 

In every way the most remarkable pictures 
are the copies of the cartoons at Hampton 
Court, by Caldesi and Montecchi. The fidelity 
of these reproductions of one of man’s greatest 
works is nothing less than marvellous. The 
wonderful drawing, the intensity of expression 
in every line | omens by the pencil of Raphael, 
are preserved, as no other process of copying 
could preserve them. The very work of ‘ime, 
with his effacing fingers, is shown by the search- 
ing chemistry of light in a striking manner. 
Other copies, no less excellent, of these car- 
toons, by C. Thurston Thompson, must also be 
referred to. Mr. O. G. Reilander exhibits 
many of his fine studies from the life—a branch 
of the art in which he has been peculiarly sue- 
cessful ; witness his remarkable picture, the 
“Two Ways of Life,” exhibited at the Man- 
chester Fine Art exhibition. We have no picture 
in the present exhibition of such pretensions as 
that one; but there are numerous detached 
studies of the highest merit, and one most 
charming group, The Scripture Reader in which 
there is less of “ stage effect,” and more nature 
a any picture we remember to have seen. 

earn that the strange misconception pre- 
vails regarding these “ subject” pictures, that 
the groups-—such & group, indeed, as that of 
the “ Two Ways of Life”—have been copied by 
one operation, from living figures grouped as 
ve sec them in the picture ; and hence some 
the y strong objections have been raised against 
is very picture. The photographic artist 
reps no more than the Roy: Aealomicion does : 
we makes each figure an ‘individual study, and 
groups those separate “ negatives” to 
gether, to form a complete positive ‘ tr “4 
Messrs. De Ferrier and Beer ror 
several of these “ subject” 
humour of the pair, “ Forty 
W ink,” pleases us greatly. 
V. pictures by Mr. Ro 
well known to require any «nec; : 
- His views of Tintern Abbey ante rom 
astle are among some of his most successful 


ictures ; the quiet 


ger Fenton are too 


—— 
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roductions. The play of light through the 

autiful windows of the abbey ruin shows 
that the artist has watched, with all an artist’s 
care, the ever-changing effects produced by the 
movement of the shadows, and seized upon 
that moment when the blending of light and 
shade developed that peculiar beauty which 
“subdues, yet elevates, the gazer’s soul. 
We do not so much admire Mr. Fenton’s Egyp- 
tian figures. His Nubian Water-carrier 1s 
statuesque and beautiful. One of his Dancing 
Girls has a strange quiet—an oriental dreamy 
air; but valuable as all of these pictures are, 
as truly representing some phases in the life 
of this interesting people, we cannot regard 
them as a success. 

Mr. F. Frith’s views of the Pyramids, the 
Sphinx, and his Panorama of Cairo, are amongst 
the very best examples of the perfection to 
which photography has arrived. The latter 
picture conveys an idea of the peculiarities of 
an Eastern city, which it would be exceedingly 
difficult to convey by any other means. 

Mr. Hamilton Crake has contributed some 
very interesting pictures of the Rock Temples 
of “India, with their mysterious sculptures. 
Photography has here a province peculiarly its 
own, and one which we desire to see more ex- 
tended than it is, although our travellers are 
now frequently availing themselves of the ca- 
mera to tell its truthful story. The Stereo- 
graphs of Britanny are other examples of the 
value of the art in this direction. 

There are a few illustrations of the uses of 
photography to the geologist, a few pa 
from the microscope, and some three or four 
pictures intended to illustrate the rapidity with 
which an impression can now be made on the 
sensitive tablets. Why have we not a series of 
those very remarkable pictures of the sun, with 
the solar spots, taken at Kew? Why has not 
the society secured examples of Mr. Warren de 
la Rue’s stereoscopic moons ?—views taken at 
the two extreme points of the moon’s libration, 
which resolve themselves in the stereoscope 
into a most perfect representation of our sate- 
lite. Why, indeed—with the exception of a 
pom by Mr. Charles Heisch, of a small set 
by Mr. Sykes Ward, and a few, we believe 
only two, carbon pictures by Mr. Pouncey, 
and it may be one or two others—have we no 
examples of attempts to overcome defects which 
still beset photography ? We believe it is, that 
the Society is too exclusively worked to com- 
mercial ends. 

There are many Photographic exhibitors 
whose pictures deserve much praise, but we 
avoid entering more generally than we have 
done into the merits of productions of which 
every one has now an opportunity of judging 
for themselves. In conclusion, we desire to 
impress upon the council of the Photographic 
Society the imperative necessity of their atten- 
tion to the means of improving the art which 
they profess to encourage, and of avoiding, 
through all future time, at any cost, the very 
suspicion of allowing the Society to become the 
medium of advertising the subaitions of any 
photographie trader. 


a 


PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 


THis is the name given by Mr. Fox Talbot to a new 
process, which he has patented, for producing engrav- 


| ings directly from photographic picture 
1ave contributed | of steel, copper, or - ie tii ee 


he manipulatory details for the production of a 


Vinks,” and “One | photoglyphic engraving, are as follows :— 


_, A steel, copper, or zine plate is to be well cleaned 
it should then be rubbed with a linen cloth dipped 


| in a mixture of caustic soda aud whiting, in order to 


| 


remove any traces of greasiness; the plate is th 
be rubbed dry with another cloth. ligase 


The composition employed to cover the plate is 





prepared as follows :—About a quarter of an ounce 
of gelatine is dissolved in eight or ten ounces of 
water, by the aid of heat. To this solution is added 
about one ounce, by measure, of a saturated solution 
of bichromate of potash, in water, and the mixture 
is strained through a linen cloth. The best sort of 
gelatine for the —— is that used by cooks and 
confectioners, and commonly sold under the name 
of gelatine. The above mixture will, if in the 
dark, owing to the antiseptic and p ing power 
of the bichromate of potash, keep good for several 
months. When required, if it should be too thick, 
as in cold weather, the solution is slightly warmed 
before using ; it is then, in a dark room, poured over 
the plate to be engraved, which is afterwards held in 
a vertical position, that the superfluous liquid may 
drain off at one of the corners. It is next placed in 
a horizontal position over a spirit-lamp, and the 
gelatine carefully dried, which is left as a thin film, 
of a pale yellow‘colour, covering the metallic surface, 

The object to be engraved is laid on the metal 
plate and serewed down upon it in a photographie 
copying frame—such objects may be either the 
leaves of plants, lace, or engravings, writings, or 
photographs. Thus arranged the whole is to be 
exposed to the sunshine, until a faint i pro- 
duced by the contrast between the changed brown 
colour of the bichromate and its original yellow, 
makes its appearance. 

When the plate bearing the photographic image 
is removed from the copying frame, the surface is 
to be carefully and very evenly spread with a little 
finely-powdered gum-copal, care being taken that 
the quantity is very small, and the layer uniform. 
When the plate has been thus powdered with copal, 
it is held horizontally over a spirit-lamp in order 
to melt the copal: this requires considerable heat, 
and its melting is known by the change of colour; 
the plate must then be withdrawn from the lamp 
and allowed to cool. The gelatine being thus 
covered with a layer of copal uniformly dissemi- 
nated, the etching liquid is to be poured on. This 
is thus prepared :—Mauriatic acid is saturated with 
the peroxide of iron, by the aid of heat. After 
straining the solution, to remove impurities, it is 
evaporated until it is considerably reduced in volume, 
and is then poured into bottles, in which, as it cools, 
it solidifies into a brown semi-crystalline mass. The 
bottles are then well corked up and kept for use. 

It is found convenient to have solutions of this 


perchloride of iron of different strengths. Some | [ 


liquid of a medium strength is poured over the | | 
plate ; the liquid penetrates the gelatine wherever = | 
the light has not acted upon it, but it refuses to — 
penetrate those parts upon which the light has | 
acted sufficiently. It is upon this remarkable fact 
that the art of photoglyphic engraving is founded. 
In about a minute the etching is seen to 
which is known by the parts etched turning brown 
or black, and then it spreads over the whole plate, 
the details of the picture appearing with great 
rapidity in every part of it. If the etching 

too rapidly, the etching fluid must be diluted, so 
that the process may go on slowly. If the etching 
fluid is slightly moved with a camel-hair pencil, a 
good effect is produced. When the etching will 
improve no further, the process must be stopped: = 
this is done by wiping off the liquid with cotton — 
wool, and then rapidly pouring a stream cold 
water over the plate, which carries off all that 
remains of the acid. The plate is then wiped with 


| a clean linen cloth, and rubbed with soft whiting | 


and water to remove the gelatine, and the etching | 
is completed. § 

We have examined some of the impressions pr 
duced by this process of Mr. Fox Talbot's, and they 
appear to promise a better result than any of 
processes which have yet been introduced to engrave 
the photographic picture. There is a more de 
and, at the same time, a more decided ere 
all the lines of the engraving, and the gradation 
tone from the deep shadows, through the middle 
tints, to the high lights, are well preserved mn » il 
cases, care and experience alone being necessary | | 
ensure this in all. 

Mr. Fox Talbot has patented this process, but pe 
are assured by his friends that this is only done™ | 
the purpose of securing his claim as the inventor 
photoglyphic engraving, and that it is his nee 9 
by and by, to make a free gift to the country . 
valuable process. R. 
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RAFFAELLE, AND HIS FATHER, 
GIOVANNI SANTI.* 


NINETEEN years ago curiosity was intensely excited 
by the announcement of a work under the above title 
by a certain J. D. Passavant, who for ten years 
before had proceeded so noiselessly with his inquiry 
that his name was known but within a limited area. 
Such was the amount of labour evidenced in the first 
volume, that we despaired of witnessing the fulfilment 
of the promise of a second: but a second did ap- 
pear, and now a third comes forth—results of 
thought, labour, and travel extending over a period 
of thirty years; aud there is yet work to be done 
before the subject can be said to be exhausted. 
In the prosecution of his enterprise—all glorious 
and honourable, but we fear but little profitable— 
the author has visited all the collections in France, 
England, and Germany, known as containing works 
of Raffaelle. To Stockholm and Madrid has he also 
extended his researches ; the collections only of Turin 
and St. Petersburg remain to be seen by him: and 
when we know of the wide diffusion of the works of 
Raffaelle—for every known collection in Europe 
professes to show something by him, either as pic- 
ture, cartoon, or drawing—it is matter of especial 
wonder that a man who died as yet so youthful should 
have designed all, and seen executed so many, of the 
works which bear his name. A reputation so tran- 
scendent has been a great temptation, during upwards 
of three centuries, to that large and ever-increasing 
population of falsifiers, whose felon trade exalts them 
to opulence, while the meritorious artist is upheld 
by the bare staff of life—and they have fully availed 
themselves of the occasion. Thus, the forgeries on 
Raffaelle are innumerable, and we had thought that 
a true estimate of his labours had been impossible; 
but in this part of his work Passavant gives a cata- 
logue of all his authentic works, and truly marvellous 
are their number and variety. The enumeration 
extends over twenty-two closely printed pages, 
wherein are registered some eight hundred works in 
almost every department of Art. It is to us most 
interesting to consider the influences to which Raf- 
faelle yielded in the course of his practice—inte- 
resting more than ever now that there is arisen 
among us a sect who profess to drink at the same 
fountains as those which to the “divine” master 
were the sources of his emotions. But the results 
have been widely different. There is no evidence, 
direct or presumptive, that Raffaelle during his earlier 
studies had seen the ancient sculptures in the collec- 
tion of the Dukes of Urbino. It is not, however, pro- 
bable that he was ignorant of their existence ; but if 
his father did not receive from them any new inspi- 
ration, he certainly would not countenance a classic 
bent in his son. His picture, however, of “The 
Three Graces” has in itself sufficient evidence that 
the idea was borrowed from the antique at Siena. 
Beyond this, there is not in his earlier time any 
indication of a leaning towards Greek Art; on the 
contrary, his study of Masaccio and Da Vinci, and 
his intercourse with Fra Bartolomeo, seemed to con- 
firm him in what is called Christian Art. And 
afterwards in Rome, the designs for the “ Disputa,” 
and even for the “ Parnassus,” afford no indica- 
tion of a systematic study of the antique. But it 
is impossible that genius like that of Raffaelle, 
surrounded as he was in Rome by the choicest 
remains of Greek Art, should long continue to resist 
itsinfluence. Different from these is the “ School of 
Athens ;” his desire for accurate character and cos- 
tume threw him at once deep into the study of the 
antique: and not only was the new element pro- 
nounced in that grand composition, but also in the 
“Judgment of Paris,” “ Quos Ego,” “ Lucretia,” 
&e., all of which he designed about the year 1510. 
And, further, he was confirmed in his new manner 
by commissions for subjects to which he felt it due 
to consult the ancients, inasmuch as he could avail 
himself of their counsel and assistance—as his 
“Galatea,” the “Story of Cupid and Psyche,” for 
Agostino Chigi, the mythological works for the 
bath-room of Cardinal Bibiena—the Constantine 
and Attila compositions also necessitated an earnest 
inquiry into Roman costume; and at length the 





_* “Rafael von Urbino und Sein Vater Giovanni Santi,” 
Von J. D. Passavant; Dritter Theil. Leipsic, F, A. Brock- 
haus; London, Triibner, 





ornamental art of the then recently discovered Baths 
of Titus suggested the decorations of the Loggie 
of the Vatican, ia which scope was given to his 
rich and various fancy, and exercise to his fine 
apprehension of the beautiful. In Art, perhaps, 
more than in all else, are ingenuous natures open to 
incidental impressions : and Raffaelle was no excep- 
tion to this rule. In his earlier works his models 
seem to have been of the somewhat slight mould of 
the natives of Urbino, Umbria, and Tuscany, but 
latterly his figures have larger proportions, like a 
certain type of the inhabitants of Rome. In his 
earliest female heads the foreheads are high, and the 
eyebrows arched, as were those features of the ladies 
of the court of Urbino in his time, but in Rome he 
adopted a more severe character, like that also of 
the Romans; and this is sufficiently shown by com- 
parison of his earlier Madonnas with the famous 
“* Madonna del Pesce,” in Spain, and the “ St. Six- 
tus,” at Dresden. 

The particular subjects treated of in the book 
before us are supplementary to the first and second 
parts, as—Pinturicchio’s works at Siena, the Stanza 
della Segnatura, the school of Athens, Raffaelle’s 
mistress, his letter to his uncle Ciarla, at Urbino, in 
1514, his death and last will and testament, Xe. 
But the knowledge of the existence of such a work 
must necessarily check all attempts in this direction 
at the attribution of spurious works; for here is a 
catalogue of all the known works of the master, with 
their whereabouts, or such indication of their abiding 
places as will render it easy to trace them ; and on 
this account will the name of Passavant be as inti- 
mately associated with that of Raffaelle as that of 
Giulio Romano, or any of that school who called 
themselves pupils of the famous Urbinian. 


THE NEW INDIAN OFFICE AND 
ITS ARCHITECTS. 


Tue days of the India Zowse in Leadenhall Street 
in the east are numbered, and in its stead a new 
Indian Office is to occupy a suitable position amongst 
the other public buildings of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the city of Westminster. This is as it 
should be. The old India House was identified, 
both in use and association, with a condition of 
Indian rule, now happily transferred from present 
existence to the history of the past. To have re- 
tained this edifice, so essentially a Company’s house, 
for the occupation and use of the official personages 
attached to the Indian department of her Majesty’s 
government would consequently have been some- 
thing worse than a very serious mistake. The new 
Tndian government must not inaugurate its opera- 
tion through the agency of obsolete traditions. 
Despatches from India no longer could consistently 
be addressed to the old centre of the Company’s 
authority; and so, also, despatches from home 
would require to bear date from the Indian Office of 
the Secretary of State, and not from Leadenhall 
Street, as of old. Something more than a mere 
trausfer of the ruling power has been effected; and 
it is well to record this fact at once significantly 
and permanently, by establishing the Secretary of 
State for India, his council, and official staff in a 
new government office of their own. We can feel 
the importance, as well as the propriety, of such 
a measure here at home; and in India we may be 
sure that it will be regarded with far deeper senti- 
ments of approving satisfaction. 

Lord Stanley has acted in this matter in a manner 
calculated to secure for himself the approbation of 
those, whose approbation he would be likely to 
regard as of real value. He has been prompt, but 
without haste,—he has takengtime for careful re- 
flection, and yet without yig@ling to the enervating 
influences of needless delay€. The public buildings 
of Westminster will thus acquire a fresh accession 
to their confederacy, which may rely upon the 
sympathising approbation of the entire community. 
An Indian Office at Westminster cannot fail to be 
in itself, in its title and use, a popular, as well as a 
publie building; and it is with the utmost satisfac- 
tion that we add the expression of our firm con- 
viction, that the Indian Office which will forthwith 
be erected, will prove to be intrinsically worthy both 
of its object and of the approval of the nation. 





The honourable task of arranging, designing, and 
erecting the new edifice has been entrusted to 
Mr. G, Gilbert Scott, A-R.A., and to Mr. M. Digby 
Wyatt, ©.B., conjointly,—the exterior architecture 
of the structure being specially placed under the 
direction of the former distinguished architect, while 
the latter is instructed to direct his particular at- 
tention to the arrangements and fittings of the 
interior. 

At first sight, possibly, it may appear to many 
persons that two architects of real eminence would 
not be disposed to accept such a conjoint charge ; 
and, further, that, even if they did accept it, they 
would not work together, either cordially or for the 
best advantage of their common trust. In the 
present instance the two gentlemen whom we have 
named have formally accepted Lord Stanley’s pro- 
posal; and we are disposed to consider that the 
future Indian Office will derive infinite benefit from 
their having thus been brought to act together. In 
a competition we rarely see two thoroughly good 
designs for, the same building, which could not 
derive mutual advantage from one another. Here, 
without any competition, we have two able men 
engaged to devote their time and their talents, not 
the one to excel the other, but the two to render 
more excellent a single design. And there is to us 
a peculiar hopefulness in the individuals thus se- 
lected, and thus brought together. Each already 
possesses a reputation sufficiently high to treat the 
other with respectful consideration ; and, at the same 
time, the reputation of each is based upon such 
decided individuality of view, that neither of them 
can be subjected to any suspicion of exercising an 
undue influence over his colleague. Mr. Scott is 
the avowed champion of the Gothic—the Gothic, as 
we require an architecture for practical use, tz 
and for this Victorian age, in England. With no 
little experience of the Gothic also, as it once ex- 
pressed itself in the middle ages, both in our own 
country and in the various countries of medieval 
Europe, Mr. Digby Wyatt has, in practice, attached 
himself more heartily to the classic Renaissance of 
Italy. Mr. Wyatt has also of late been actively 
employed upon works in the architecture of Europe, 
adapted to Indian associations and uses, and erected 
upon Indian soil: he is also more particularly a 
secular architect. Mr. Scott has acquired his 
greatness chiefly from ecclesiastical works, with 
which must be coupled his famons Hotel de Ville, 
at Hamburgh. At Westminster the Gothic is 
quite safe with Mr. Scott; and Mr. Wyatt will there 
find how well the true development of the Gothic 
will adapt itself, while retaining its true purity as 
a style, to all that the Renaissance can accomplish 
for the usages and requirements of modern life. 
Such a combination as this may be expected to 
solve the long pending difficulty about a style of 
architecture for our day: the Renaissance may 
suggest much that, in practice, may be most valu- 
able to the Gothic, and the Gothic will not fail to 
invest every such practical suggestion with its own 
architectural excellence and dignity. 

We shall watch the progress of the new Indian 
Office with even unusual interest, and also with 
peculiar care: and great indeed will be our disap- 
pointment should we not find our warmest hopes 
realized, and, indeed, more than realized by Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Wyatt,—whom, meanwhile, we cor- 
dially congratulate on their having received this 
commission, as we feel it to be a matter of con- 
gratulation to the cause of Art amongst us that the 
new Indian Office should have been placed in their 
hands, 

en 


THE 


PICTURES IN MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


Tu various conflicting decisions at which the House 
of Commons has arrived on the subject of the Na- 
tional Gallery are yielding their natural fruit, in that 
uncertainty of action which has so often impeded 
the healthy development of our great national insti- 
tutions. ‘The practice of separation follows, as of 
course, on a policy which abrogates the law of cohe- 
sion,—and the parts of a great whole, released from 
the principle of inter-relation, naturally seek to take 
up their independent places each on principles of its 
own, In November next, as our readers pretty 
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glass of our own day make, when they copy, a8| will best speak of their quality. The series is of 
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turned aside from a course that becomes it by the | which most concerns the public, St is a question at we $09 pon ae whose memory the 


figure of this anomalous body standing right in its | that has once and again been opened up by us; and is soul, in the style 
path. The sufferance on which the “hooky has | 0 many points Sir Gardner Vilkingon "reiterates ae oe honed wether = sicof ita, 
so long sat in Trafalgar Square has expired, by the | Ur opinions. “ What hope,” he asks, ‘can there | of the older Danish specimens steal Mt lt aap 
conditions of the case. —And since lain 8 skin iy | be of general improvement in the ‘arts of produc- | and identical with those described by haracter of the 
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t,—as should entitle it to interfere in any way with | is to be spread through a country. They may con- | * 10ur-s! ion of the Crucifixion, and @ sd 
the due development of our national institutions, | ‘ute as far as lics in their power towards this | ® representation o- fief et to be sought among 
The epace which the Academy now occupies given object—and the efforts now making by some men of | legend, whose explication is y ; A some 
up to the wants of the National Gallery,—to which | 722*,2"4 wealth are both creditable and useful ; but | the local tales of the monkish chroniclers. 
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to where, at the height of eight feet, it is sur- 
mounted by an oblong head rising two feet above it. 
On the two broadest sides of the head, in doubly 
arched niches, are the Crucifixiou, and the Virgin 
and Child; on the opposite sides SS. Peter and 
Paul. 

A curious section of the present volume is de- 
voted to an account of the various holy wells to 
which sanctity is still attached, and a somewhat 
superstitious belief in their physical powers, as well 
as the peculiar benefits to be derived, as at St. Keyue, 
of which Southey has made snch good use in the 


ST. COLUMB. 


legendary ballad whose quiet humour has given 
it a great popularity. Of this, and others having 
a local celebrity, our author has preserved many 
agreeable views, which must have occupied much 
time in collecting, and patient labour in the 
execution. The ancient chapels, whose pictured 
ruins succeed these, are very primitive structures; 
they are to be found in some of the wildest and 
most unfrequented parts of Cornwall—on desolate 
moors, iu sequestered valleys, on rocky eminences, 
and on the edges of lofty and rugged cliffs, where 
they must have been exposed to the severest storms, 














LANHERNE, 


and at times dashed by the spray of the ocean. 
That on Roche Rock is a veritable eagle’s nest, 
perched ona ledge of a bare peak, to which ascent 
1s difficult. These little cells were evidently the 
home of recluses, who lived there for that total 
retirement that makes them so uninviting to others. 
They may have served also as refuges for ship- 
wrecked mariners. The earliest Christian edifices 
still remain as fragments of walls on different 8 
of the Cornish coast, beaten down by time and the 
storms of centuries, or buried in sands, as at 
Perranzabuloe or St. Enodoc. The student of these 


and other monuments of antiquity scattered through 
these pleasing volumes by Mr. Blighty will find 
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still is preserved so many and such curious records 
of the faith and the simple arts of its ancient in- 
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much to carry his mind back to the early days of 
Christianity in a remote part of our island, where 
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8T. MAWGAN, 


habitants. The labour of Mr. Blight must have 
been considerable, and we hope” it may be rewarded 


LANTEGLOS. 


as it deserves: a real love of his subject has evi- | fully reudered what he has industriously gathered. 
dently influenced him in his task, and he has faith- | The volume is highly creditable to Cornwall. 
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* | of the illustrations into our pages, which we have 
HELIOGRAPHIC RESEARCHES, | THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE.* | 165 the opportunity of doing. ‘The poem does not 
INT-VICTOR. afford so great a variety of pictorial subject as other 
BY M. BIEFCE DE SAD WE intimated, in the brief notice of this volume | writings of a somewhat analogous character, but 
, given last month, our intention to recur to it again, | Mr. Foster has made the best use of the materials 
M. Nikece pe Sarvt-Vicror has been pursuing chiefly for the purpose of introducing a few examples placed in his hands. The principal portion of the 
with great diligence, and with corresponding success, 
his researches into those heliographic phenomena 
which appear to prove the actual absorption of light 
in all shetagraghle results, and under all circum- 
stances of exposure to the solar influences. The 
results obtained are so remarkable that we are 1n- 
duced to make an abstract of a communication from 
M. Niepce, which was read by M. Chevreul before 
the Académie des Sciences. ; 

When papers which have been prepared with 
starch and soda, or potash, or cyanide of potassium, 
are exposed to sunshine, and then washed with the 
tincture of turmeric, a yellow image is produced 
over all the exposed parts—if washed with the blue 
solution of turnsole, it becomes red over those 
divisions. 

If the ozonometric paper of M. Honzeau, com - 
posed of reddened turnsole and iodide of potassium, 
is exposed to light behind a negative photograph on 
glass, and if after exposure it is passed into water, 
the exposed parts become blue, the covered parts 
remaining red. : 

If a paper prepared with the nitrate and oxide of 
uranium and nitrate of copper is exposed to the 
sunshine under the same circumstances, the exposed 

s become of an ashen gray. If a design is 
traced with a solution of those salts, and the paper 
be then exposed to sunshine, the image speedily 
appears. It is extraordinary that this image dis- 
appears in the dark, and it is revived again in the 
light. 

eM . Niepce has shown that under all circumstances 
papers covered with starch will, -_ = 
izati i siD e ‘ 
solids of poten pos  tunaten oleate a | Scenery connected with the poem lies in one of the | as Durham Cathedral, Raby Hall, “lurking Dern- 
solution of indigo ed logwood, the unexposed | ™0st picturesque localities in England—the Valley of | brook’s pathless side,” Rylstone Church, Norton 
portions remaining without these properties. the Wharf, in Yorkshire, in which stand the fine | Tower, Brancepeth Towers, Barden Tower,—these, 

If two pieces of cotton, one wet and the other | Tins cf Bolton Abbey; but there are also several | with many beautiful “bits” of the Wharf scenery, 
dry, be exposed to sunshine, and then in the dark, a other interesting places mentioned incidentally, such | aud a few ideal views suggested by the poem, consti- 
solution of nitrate of silver be poured upon them, es 
the silver will be quickly reduced on the moistened 
tissue, while the reduction takes place very slowly 
upon the dry cloth. 

Vegetable earths are susceptible in a very great 
degree of acquiring this heliographic activity. If 
soil is taken from a depth in the earth, and kept 
in darkness, it produces no effect upon papers spread 
with chloride of silver, and extended above it. If 
this mould is spread on a plate of metal, and, after 
drying, it is exposed to the sun, one part being covered 
with a screen, it appears in the exposed parts to 
have undergone a very remarkable change—for if 
uow a sheet of paper spread with chloride of silver is 
stretched over it in the dark, all that portion of the 
paper which is opposite the soil which has been 
solarized will receive a strong impression, none 
whatever being made by the ansolarized portion. 

It is found by M. Niepce that all kinds of earth 
and clay are susceptible of acquiring very great 
activity, which is exerted in darkness, as in the above 
experiment. He proposes to continue during the 
approaching season his researches upon vegetation, 
and on the maturing of fruits under the influence of 
this absorbed power, which acts in all respects simi- 
larly to the chemical power of the solar rays. 

It will be in the memory of many of our readers 
that M. Niepce found that a long cardboard tube, 
presented directly opposite to the sun, absorbed and 
retained a chemical power which could be employed 
in the production of photographic pictures. He has 
now demonstrated that, if, after exposure to brilliant 
sunshine, the tube is carefully closed with a cover, 
and then placed in a tin case—it will at the expiration 
of six months exhibit so much activity that photo- 

} P 
graphic _pever placed at the mouth of the tube is 
blackened, or, if it is placed with a negative on thin 
paper over it, that it will produce a photographic 


—— The bottling of sunshine is here seen to 
an established fact. 


, 2 os tute the landscape illustrati The figure-subj i i the illustrations 

By th vr ‘ pe illustrations. e figure-subjects, | enough of them to give variety to the , . 
ofthe petra ay nat pet ae strictly so called, are less numerous, bat ian are while Mr. Foster’s snd is quite as felicitous in 
— of dyes or pigments, takes place. These appear pg ee beer ta tang Desiot Rylstons =f is, per- 
ve ap te luterest to M. Chevreul, whose | Tae Warrs Dor or Rristone; on, Tue Fare or haps, far less extensively known than his “ Excur- 

papers on dyeing, and whose work on colours, are | ™® Nortons. By W. Wordsworth. With Illustrations | ~~ P » o — y * i 
well known to our readers ’ by Birket Foster and H. N. Humphreys. Published by | $00, and some of his short poems ; yet it contains 

I : Longman & Co., London. | many passages of exquisite beauty and of 
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and 


of truth, both in the plot and the language in which 
the tale is expressed. It is founded on a tradition 


churchyard during divine service ; after the close of 
which she returned home as regularly as the rest of 
the congregation. The animal had been the constant 
companion of Emily Norton, whose father and 
brothers fell in the insurrection of the Earls of 





licity: moreover the story is affectingly told, long prevalent in the locality, that, soon after the 
ought to win its way among those who love | dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII. a 
romance when it bears, as does this, the appearance | white doe long continued to make a weekly pil- 

grimage from Rylstone over the fells, or hills, of 
Bolton, and was constantly found in the abbey 


¥ J 
B 

. ps 2 2 a ~ 

Bes te, 


Northumberland and Westmoreland, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The little chapel of St. Mary, attached to 
the priory, escaped the ravages of the spoiler, and 
was used for public worship: in the enclosure 
whereon it stood, Emily’s favourite brother, Francis, 





was buried; thither the maiden used to repair, and, 
after her death, the doe. 

_ We have selected four examples of the illustra- 
tions contained in this elegant edition of the poem: 
there is a certain amount of similarity in three out 


of the four, but we could scarcely avoid this,—nor 
should we have been careful to have done otherwise, 
if practicable, because they at once identify them- 
selves with the story. The book is certainly among 
the most elegant the season has produced. 





ART-DOINGS IN GERMANY. 


STRANGELY enough, the movement which, during 
some time, has been going on in England for 
opening galleries and museums to the public on 
Sunday, has now spread to the Continent. In 
Protestant Prussia the wish has been expressed that 
the public collections may be visited on holidays as 
well as on workdays. 

The authoress, Fanny Lewald, has given ex- 
pression to this desire of all who are confined to 
their bureau six days out of the seven; and she has 
begged that the favour may be granted, and the 
boon be given, as a Christmas gift to the working- 
classes of the capital. Students at the university, 
and those who attend public classes, as well as 
tradesmen and workers in factories, are occupjed at 
the very hours that these galleries are open, and 
consequently have never an opportunity of relaxing 
their minds or forming their judgment by the con- 
templation of these collections. We shall await 
with no little curiosity the result of these endeavours. 
But if such a measure be found advisable on 
the Continent, where Sunday is not made so tiring 
and dull a day as some here would fain have it 
to be, how much more desirable must it be for 
England, where every place of recreation is closed by 
law, and the tap-room only lawfully left open ? * 

The King of Bavaria has conferred on several of 
the artists who contributed to uphold the fame of 
German Art at the late Great Exhibition, the first 
and second classes of the Order of St. Michael 
(equivalent to Knight-Commander and Companion 
of our English orders). The court painter, Feodor 
Dietz, and the illustrator of Faust, Engelbert 
Scibertz, received the Knight’s Cross, whilst the 
rank of Commander was conferred on six or eight 
others—Austrians, Wurtemburgers, and Prussians. 
According to English observance, all these men 
would have been debarred from receiving this mark 
of appreciation without the assent of their own 
sovereign; and King Maximilian would also have 
been prevented from his recognition of their ser- 
vices to Art in general, and to the Munich Exhi- 
bition in particular. However much to be respected 
such rule may be in diplomatic relations, it is surely 
very out of place when an artist, or author, or scien- 
tific man is the person it is intended to honour. 

We are happy to learn that the opposition which 
a certain Jesuitical party raised against the subject 
of the sixth great picture of Kaulbach in the new 
Mnseum, is not likely to have much effect. All 
the subjects chosen form epochs in the world’s 
history ; and, as one of the most eventful of modern 
times, ‘The Reformation ” had been very naturall 
selected. The influence, moral and political, which 
is mixed up with that one word is so obvious, that 
every one feels there are few events recorded in the 
annals of any country which, in importance, can be 
compared to it. In a Protestant country it seems 
strange that the choice of such a subject should 
have found opponents. But it has so; and in men, 
too, who, from their influential position, had a fair 
chance of carrying out their plans. Happily they 
have been frustrated. 

The reigning Duke of Saxe-Weimar—the pur- 
chaser at the Great Munich Exhibition of Maurice Von 
Schwind’s picture of “The Ravens,” for the sum 
of eight thousand florins, has allowed the work to 
be exhibited, and the receipts of the entrée, which 
are optional, is destined for the sufferers from a 
conflagration in two neighbouring villages. The 
stream of visitors to see this pleasing composition 
is uninterrupted, and but one feeling is expressed 
by all who come to see it—that of delight and 
admiration. 

That the reigning duke not only takes an interest 
in Art, but is resolved to promote it in his land, is 

roved by the fact that Genelli, the illustrator of 
omer, has received an invitation to settle in 








® Since the above was written, the anxiously expected 
decision has been pron From January ist the 
leries of the Museum are to be opened on Sundays to 
public from eleven to two o'clock. Another admirable 
reform has been also effected. The new Museum is to be 
opened gratis daily from ten to three o'clock. Formerly a 
small sum was paid for admission: the hours, moreover, 
were inconvenient for many, being from twelve to two 
o’clock.—[Our correspondent at Munich, though an - 
lishman, has so long resided abroad as, it would seem, 
be ignorant of the feeling which exists in England on this 
subject.—Ep. A. J.) 
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gether such great and such varied excellence. It 








Weimar. He has accepted the honourable offer, 
and accordingly will soon leave Munich to estab- 
lish bimself in his new sphere of action. ; 

In a former paper, when ry: of the Munich 
Exhibition, we made use of the expression, “2 
formed an epoch in Art.” Aud we did so ad- 
visedly. It was not a mere phrase that slipped 
from our pen at random, but’ it’ was well weighed 
beforehand, and found to be justified by what that 
Exhibition had shown. 

In the different states of Germany no one was 
prepared for so prominent a result as was obtained. 
In foreign countries, in England, France, &c., — 
especially in the latter—little or no notice was 
given to the occurrence; and, to say truth, the 
projectors of the undertaking themselves, though 
they anticipated a worthy collection, had not the 
slightest notion that their efforts would bring to- 


was only later when those returned who, with their 
own eyes, Aad seen the works which covered the 
endless wallé of the vast building, or when some 
letter or criticism on the subject in the papers ap- 
peared, that the truth, and the whole truth, began 
to be known. May then came to see who before 
had not intended to do so: but still, despite the 
extra thousands who for weeks filled Munich, they 
were not so many as they would have been, had the 
real state of things been fully known. One report 
did, indeed, appear in a French journal; but it 
was 80 excessively absurd, and displayed such utter 
ignorance, and made such ridiculous blunders, that 
it bore about the same resemblance to a critical 
report, as the grimaces of a clown to the dramatic 
representations of a Kemble or a Siddons. One did 
not know at which to wonder most—at the folly of 
the writer, or the want of sagacity of an editor who 
could accept such trash. 

It is greatly to be tted that more English 
artists were not among the visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion, and that the Royal Academy of London did 
not think it worth while to depute some of its 
members to go there, and report on what they saw. 
There would have been an advantage in this—an 
advantage to both parties. In another country, 
however, this has been done; and the Belgian 
Government, by sending two painters of eminence 
to study German Art in the Crystal Palace of 
Munich, has shown how justly it appreciated what 
Germany has produced, and how desirous it was to 
further the improvement of its own school. 

The choice of the Belgian Government fell on 
MM. Guffens and Swerts, and a better could not 
have been made; for not only are both eminent 
in their profession—they are the fresco painters of 
Belgium—but their personal qualities fit them ad- 
mirably for the office to which they were appointed. 
That modesty which is almost always to be found 
with men of pre-eminent ability, distinguishes each. 
Both are of kindly disposition; and in their judg- 
ments appreciating aud just. We often had an 
opportunity of seeing them in society at Munich, 
where they were received with a cordiality which 
showed the estimation in which they were both 
held ; and even then, in listening to their observa- 
tions on what they saw, and remarking the defer- 
ence they always showed to the opinions of 
others, we were struck by the largeness of their 
views, by the extent of their knowledge, and by 
their unobtrusiveness and retiring manner. The 
report which they furnished has been laid before 
their Government, and is allowed by competent 
judges to display an admirable knowledge of the 
task they had to perform. 

It may be well to mention here that MM. Guffens 
and Swerts were the painters who decorated the 
walls of the Exchange at Antwerp with frescoes ; 
and hardly was the work completed, when the 
whole building was destroyed by fire—the drawings, 
sketches, &e., of both artists being consumed with 
the rest. These frescoes were highly spoken of; 
but as the same men have been commissioned to 
ornament the new building, when completed, with 





their work, we do not doubt that the new productions 
will surpass the old; for when such men travel and 
see the works of others, observation brings its fruit. 
Men who have set themselves a high aim, and zeal. | 
ously strive to reach it, disdain no legitimate aids ; 
vend hr 7 slight instruction even from the most 
e, if it only teac thi sreby | 
the end may be stisined. nn ee 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


A SEA-PORT. 

Claude, Painter. W. Floyd, Engraver. 

Size of the Picture, 3 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 5} in. 

Or the great landscape-painters whom we are accus- 
tomed to designate “ old masters,” no one has been, 
or is, held in higher estimation than Claude, as he is 
always called, but whose real name was Claude 
Gelée ; some writers speak of him as Claude Lorraine, 
from the locality of his birth; Bryan, for example, 
in his “ Dictionary of Painters,” places his name 
under the letter L, though he calls him Claude 
throughout the biographical notice. 

This artist was born, in 1600, in the small town 
of Chamagne, in the diocese of Toul, in Lorraine ; 
his father is said to have been a pastrycook, but the 
statement has never been authenticated, and, latterly, 
has been disputed ; nor is it a matter of any moment. 
There is, however, no doubt that his ts were in 
very humble circumstances, and that he lost them at 
an early age; he was in his twelfth year when this 
occurrence happened, and, as a consequence of it, he 
was compelled to exert himself for his own support. 
With this view he set off on foot for Fribourg, where 
his eldest brother resided, following the occupation 
of a wood-carver. Here he found employment in 
making designs for his brother, and while thus 
employed, the latent seeds of genius began to germi- 
nate, and he soon evinced the most decided proofs of 
taste for a pursuit which he afterwards carried to 
such high perfection. Claude had not been many 
months at Fribourg, when a relative, a travelling 
dealer in lace, passed throngh the town on his way 
to Rome ; and being struck with the talent evidenced 
by the lad, undertook the charge of him as far as the 
imperial city, intending to place him with some artist 
for instruction. It so happened, however, that this 
relative was obliged to quit Rome very soon after 
his arrival there ; and, most unintentionally, it is 
presumed, without making any provision for him; 
so his protegé was once again thrown on his own 
resources. Nothing dannted by his forlorn situa- 
tion, a stranger in a strange city, he applied himself 
diligently to study and copy pictures wherever he 
could, and, it is supposed, maintained himself by the 
sale of his copies. While thus engaged he acci- 
dentally saw, at one of the periodical fairs, some 
pictures of architectural views by Godfrey Waal, or 
Waiss, an artist residing at Naples. Waal must 
have been a comparatively obscure painter, for we 
do not find his name in any biographical work to 
which we have access; still his pictures so won the 
admiration of young Claude that he sought him out 
at Naples, and prevailed on Waal to receive him into 
his studio; there he remained two years, gaining a 
proficiency in the knowledge of perspective, and 
applying it successfully in architectural paintings ; 
moreover, by his kind and obliging disposition, he 
gained the respect and friendship of his master. 
But he soon began to discover that what he was 
thus learning was of limited application; his mind 
required a wider field of action, and hearing that 
Agostino Tassi had arrived in Rome, he took leave, 
with much regret, of his kind friend Waal, who fur- 
nished him with letters of introduction to Tassi, 
and departed for Rome ; the latter most willingly 
received him, not only into his studio, but into his 
home, which Claude shared. “ Under such a master, 
combined with other advantages, the zeal and assi- 
duity of the scholar were proportionately incited to 
exertion ; the result was, that he successfully imbibed 
the style and principles inculcated, and therefore his 
early productions, both in composition, execution, 
and effect, bear a close affinity to those by Tassi.” 
But we must break off our biographical remarks, 
which will be resumed at another opportunity— 
on the publication of our next print after this 
painter—to say a few words about the picture here 
engraved. 

The “Sea-port” is evidently a composition, one 
of those imaginative works which Claude so fre- 
quently painted; it is extremely simple in arrange- 
ment, a pile of architecture—that of Italy —on the 
right, is balanced on the left by some vessels ; two 
round towers, in ruinous conditiow, and more ships, 
are seen in.the middle distance, and behind these 
what appears to be part of a town; the whole is 
represented under the effect of a warm early sunrise. 

The picture is at Windsor Castle. 





_ CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “ Tax Ant-Jounnat,” 
THE DRAWING MASTER. 


Srr,—Your co ndent, “the Drawing 
ter,”’ is, I adapta by his letter, a ae ee 
public school, and he appears to have written when 
about “‘done up” by the work of the Mi ne 
term. Like ‘most public-school men, he seems to 
sneer at the private schools, ‘yet wishes they were 
upon the same model as the public schools at which 
he grumbles! Perhaps he will permit me to assure 
him that many — schools are a long distance 
ahead of the public ones, at /eas¢ in the very matter 
which most nearly concerns him. I know that it 
is now becoming very usual for young people to 
commence learning to draw and to write simul- 
taneously ;.and that in many private middle-class 
schools drawing is considered as much a part of the 
curriculum of education as classics and mathematics, 
Drawing should be taught to att pupils without 
extra charge. When this plan is adopted in both 
public and private schools,” Art-education will have 
lts proper status, and the drawing master wili cease 
to grumble. 

t is evident, I think, that your co ndent 
has never attempted to teach children to Lew: or 
he would not have said that “‘ models, casts, and 
objects of nature or still life, should be , and 
nothing else tolerated.” It is certain that many 
months must sometimes be consumed in i 
to draw right lines, and the outlines of the simplest 
forms. The pencil only should be used both for 
writing and drawing; and it would be as absurd to 

lace the simplest model before a child till he had 
earned to hold and guide the pencil, and acquired 
some confidence and dexterity, as to expect him to 
read fluently before he had mastered the A BC, 

I am not ashamed to any oy. my deep 
obligations to Mr. J. D. Harding for his valuable, 
or invaluable, ‘‘ Lessons on Art,’’ a work which was 
first brought under my notice by a Journal, and 
which I have faithfully used for several years. 
Children of six years of age will intelligibly use its 
progressive lessons, and rapidly become acquainted 
with the first principles of Art. By the aid of that 
work I have had the pleasure of naeet Se 
scores of young persons in drawing, and have, 
believe, given them such a fair and early start in 
the delightful art, as that they will feel themselves 
for life, and increasingly, indebted to an egotistical 


BrRiGHTON SCHOOLMASTER. 


BENTLEY'S PORCELAIN VARNISH. 


Srr,—Your Journal of December last contains & 
letter from Mr. Pyne respecting ‘ Bentley’s Par- 
celain Lustre Varnish,” about which I can offer 
some information, and have only to regret that it 
is not more satisfactory. 

The article in question was the Gevovery of the 
late Mr. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, aided by his 
friend, Sir Humphrey Davy; but being a literary, 
as well as a scientific man, he did not 
name brought before the public in this matter. 

Having had the appointment for the sale of this 
Varnish, I can speak to the great pains that were 
taken, not only in the perfecting its manufacture, 
but in endeavouring to introduce it into use among 
Artists,—the advertising columns of your own 
Journal having been one medium. Sample bottles 
were also forwarded to many members of the Royal 
Academy, and other patrons of the art; but not- 
withstanding these means, the ag SF demand 
was 80 very trifling as not to make the sale worth 
any one’s attention, and about six years ago 
residue was sold for little more than the value of 
the bottles. 

Strict search has been made among the late Mr. 
Cottle’s papers, but at present without success. 

I enclose some of the testimonials received by 
Mr. Cottle, which agree with Mr. Pyne’s as to the 
value of this Varnish, and it is to be regretted that 
an earlier recognition by the public of its merits 
has not been the means of preserving it to those 
whose advantage it was mainly designed. 

Should the receipt be found, it will be without 
delay brought again into public —— 


ANIEL GREEN. 
11, Finsbury Circus.” 


[These Testimonials bear the respective sigeolare of 
Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A., A. Cooper, R.A., W. Btty, RiAy 
C. R. Lesjie, R.A., J. D. Harding, R. R. Reinagie, &5 
&c.; all of whom speak most favourably of the Varnish 
in question.. We hope Mr..Green’s letter may be the 
means of finding some clue to the lost receipt of this 
Varnish, which seems to be so valuable.—Ep. A. J-] 
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RUBENS AND HIS SCHOLARS.* 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





The Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 





Tue great Fleming, now well-established in his 
picturesque home in the old city of Antwerp, gave 
scope to the tastes which governed his mind. His 
honse and its appurtenances had that sumptuous and 
fanciful style which characterized his pictures ;f its 
interior was further enriched by masterpieces of 
Art, selected with judgment wherever he could 
obtain them; and in collecting he was guided by 
the advice of the best men, who were constantly 
aiding him to increase his store. 

Rubens’ home-life has thus been narrated by his 
biographers: He rose very early, and made a point 
of commencing his day by religious devotion. After 
breakfasting, he went to his painting-room, and 
while at work received visitors, and talked with 
them freely ; or, in their absence, listened to some 
one who read to him from the pages of the finest 
writers, his love for the classics inducing him to 
give preference to the best Roman authors, he him- 
self being a thoroughly good Latin scholar. At 
midday he took a frugal dinner; for he had taught 
himself to think that loading the stomach clogged 
the fancy. By this custom he was enabled to go to 
work again after his meal, and continue till the 
evening ; and but for this rule he could never have 
executed one tithe of his commissions. At the 
close of the day he rode for several miles, and on 
his return passed the evening in agreeable converse 
with the friends who visited his house: they com- 
prised the best society of the day, and in their 
company he would examine and descant on his fine 
collection of coins, prints, and antiques, or take 
steps to increase it by any means they could 
point out,—for Rubens was an ardent “collector” 
and a liberal purchaser, esteeming money, not for 
itself, but for the intellectual pleasures it procured 
him. Thus the artist of princely mind lived like a 
prince, except that his courtiers were not the self- 
seeking parasites of courts in general, but the friends 
who loved him for his own sake, and for the plea- 
sure his society gave them, binding them by his 
countenance into one brotherhood. 

The print published by Harrewyns, in 1684, ex- 
hibits the studio of Rubens, at that time converted 
into a bed-chamber, and which we here copy. It 
is lighted from the roof. Disraeli thus speaks of 
it:{ “This princely artist perhaps first contrived 
for his studio the apartment with a dome, like the 
rotunda of the Pantheon, where the light, descend- 
ing from an aperture or window at top, sent down 
a single equal light—that perfection of light which 
distributes its magical effect on the objects beneath. 
This was his precious museum, where he had col- 
lected a vast number of books, which were inter- 
mixed with his marbles, statues, cameos, intaglios, 
and all that variety of the riches of Art which he 
had drawn from Rome.§ But the walls did not yield 
in value, for they were covered by pictures of his 
own composition, or copies by his own hand, made 
at Venice and Madrid, of Titian and Paul Veronese. 
No foreigners, men of letters, lovers of the Arts, 
or even princes, would pass through Antwerp with- 
out visiting the house of Rubens, to witness the 
animated residence of genius, and the great man who 
had conceived the idea. Yet great as was his mind, 
and splendid as were the habits of his life, he could 
not resist the entreaties of the 100,000 florins of our 
Duke of Buckingham to dispose of his studio. The 
great artist could not, however, abandon for ever the 
delightful contemplations he was depriving himself 
of, and as substitutes for the miracles of Art he had 
lost, he solicited and obtained leave to replace thein 
by casts, which were scrupulously deposited in the 
places where the originals had been.” There can be 
no higher compliment paid from man to man than 








* Concluded from p. 23. 

+ Houbraken tells us that upon the construction of this 
mansion Rubens spent 60,000 florins. 

t “* Curiosities of Literature,” vol. iil. 

_@ In the appendix to Carpenter's “ Pictorial Notices of 
Vandyke” is printed the correspondence between himself 
and Sir D. Carleton, offering to exchange some of his own 
pictures for antiques in possession of the latter, who was 
ambassador from England to Holland, and who collected 
also for the Earl of Arundel. 





was paid by Sir Dudley Carleton, after the amicable 
exchange he made with Rubens of his own antiques 
for some of the artist’s pictures: —‘ I cannot sub- 
scribe to your denial of being a prince, because 
I esteem you the prince of painters, and of gentle- 
men, and to that end I kiss your hands.” Such 
language from an ambassador to an artist, on the 
conclusion of a bargain, sheds honour on both. 
Rubeus always felt the true dignity of his own 
character ; he never forfeited it by any unworthy act, 
nor would he ever allow it to be lowered by any 





false estimate from any source. When John, Duke 
of Braganza, afterwards King of Portngal, desired 
him, during his stay at Madrid, to pay him a visit, 
at his famed hunting-seat, the Villa Viciosa, the 
artist accepted the invitation; and set out with so 
large a number of servants, that the noble duke took 
fright at the expenses so large a retinue might im- 
pose on him; and dispatched a messenger to meet 
Rubens half-way, with an apology of “ sudden and 
unavoidable absence,” on the part of the duke, and an 
offer of a purse of fifty pistoles to indemnify the artist 





RUBENS'’S CHAIR. 


for the expenses of his journey. Rubens met the 
meanness with a dignity that reversed the position of 
the artist and the prince. ‘“‘Give the duke my most 
dutiful regards,” said he, “and assure him of my 
great regret at not personally paying those respects his 
invitation led me to hope to do. It was to assure 
his highness of my best services that I set out, and 
so far was I from expecting fifty pistoles toward pay- 
ing my expenses, that I have already with me one 
thousand such pieces, which will more than serve 
my need.” 

It was this princely mind, and clear honesty of 
conduct, combined with the style of an educated 





gentleman, that made Rubens the companion of 
princes, and ultimately an ambassador of state. He 
ad met our Duke of Buckingham in Paris, in April, 


1625, and afterwards at Antwerp, in the September of 


the same year ; and the intimacy led to the employ of 
Rubens, in state affairs, by the Infanta Isabella, who 
had often found his advice useful, and felt that the 
painter could negotiate best in her affairs, and 
endanger their issue less than any other person, 
as his ostensible mission was Art, not politics. He 
conducted his business with remarkable tact. In 
our own State Paper Office his letters are still pre- 
served, and have recently been edited by Mr. Sains- 





ROOM IN RUBEN>s'S HOUSE. 


bury, who says of them, that they possess “a high | gives a good idea of the painter’s earnest diplomacy 


and noble tone, dignity, firmness, and cautiousness, 
exquisitely united to the 


in aid of a peace between England and Spain. 
most polite courtesy, | Abbé de Scaglia writes to the Earl of 


The 
lisle :— 


elegant composition, and elevated sentiment, and | “The King of Spain, the more to qualify the Sieur 


at once show the education of the gentleman, and 
the mind of the man.” In 1628 the Earl of Car- 





Rubens, and to give the greater reputation to his 
negotiation, has declared him secretary of his privy 


lisle met Rubens in the house of Vandyke, at | council, a reason why his Majesty should esteem 
Antwerp, and he has written a very graphic account | him the more and yourself also.” All this led to a 





of the interview to the Duke of Buckingham, which | journey to Spain, after the assassination, in the 
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of the Duke of Buckingham, its im- 
‘placable enemy, and the ultimate happy —— 
of a e, Rubens, on his return, immediately 
started for England, which he reached in May, 
1629, in a ship expressly sent to Dunkirk, by King 
Charles I., for his use. In England he was most 
honourably received, lodged in the house of Sir Bal- 
thazar Gerbier, and all his expenses paid by Charles, 
who knighted him on the 2]st of February, 1630, 
allowing him to add to his coat of arms a canton 
containing the lion of England: the University of 
Cambridge also conferred on him the honorary 
degree of master of arts. 

His political career ceased with the life of the 
Infanta Isabella in 1633, and he henceforward gave 
his undivided attention to Art, although Charles had 
offered him a pension if he would remove to Brus- 
sels, and act there as political agent to the English 
Goveroment—an offer he at once refused, as it 
would depose, or interfere with, his respected friend 
Gerbier. Of his industry in his art we have 
already spoken ; but it took a more discursive range 
than among most artists. He did not paint only, 
but furnished an abundance of designs for varied 
purposes, One of Gerbier’s letters tells of “ certain 
drawings of the said Sir P. Rubens for carving of 
cups,” intended for the use of the celebrated col- 
lector of Art and vertu, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel. He also furnished numerous designs for 
books; and the productions of the world-renowned 
press of Plantyn, of Antwerp, were frequently de- 
corated with emblematic title-pages, full of origin- 
ality and power. Like Raphael, he employed the 
best engravers to copy his works under his own 
superintendence, and he drew upon wood many 
good designs, fully aware of the large renown that 
Albert Durer had achieved by the same process.* 
We also find him working on missals, and never 
avoiding anything that could promote the general 
love of Art among all classes of society. Of his 
architectural tastes we have already spoken. He 
furnished the design for the facade of the Church of 
St. Charles Borromeo, at Autwerp, one of the most 
striking relics of the past grandeur of the old city 

reserved for our time: it was constructed by the 

esuits, and enriched with costly marbles, taken by 
the Spaniards from an Algerine corsair which was 
conveying them to Constantinople for the erection 
of a mosque, brought to Cadiz, and sold to an Ant- 
werp merchant. Rubens enriched this structure with 
many fine paintings; of these, thirty-nine upon the 
vaulting, the subjects taken from sacred history, 
afford extraordinary proof of his talent at fore- 
shortening. They were fortunately copied by De 
Witt, and afterwards engraved by Jean Punt, and 
published at Amsterdam in 1751, for the church 
was almost destroyed by fire, occasioned by lightning, 
in the year 1718—the facade in part, and the chapel 
of the Virgin adjoining, are all that remain as Rubens 
designed them. The latter is exceedingly pictu- 
resque in its arrangement, covered with paintings, 
decorated with statuary, and enriched with costly 
marbles.+ Though the architect may justly con- 
sider the works of Rubens meretricious, they hit the 
popular taste of the day ; and his love of display, and 
fondaess for mythological embodiment, led to his 
employ by the town-council of Antwerp, when 
Ferdinand and Isabella made their triumphal entry 
into that city in 1642, to design the triumphal 
arches, and other pageants with which the senate 
of Antwerp greeted its imperial rulers; and they all 
exhibit, in a striking manner, the painter’s love for 
scenic effects. Unlike Raffaelle, who studied the 
frescoes of the Baths of Titus, and founded on them 
a style of ornament refined by his own gentle 
graces; the Antwerp artist saw only as much in the 


same year, 


® These woodcuts are generally much larger than 
Durer’s, but do not possess that cleanness of line and 
knowledge of pen-drawing which Durer's evince. They 
have more solid shadow, and their painter-like style has 
been sometimes aided by tint-blocks printed over them 
after the manner of the Italian, Ugo da Carpi. The largest 
of his cuts is the somewhat offensive subject, Susannah 
ins Se Elders ; it measures 224 inches in breadth by 17 in 
aight. The next in size, and the best in treatment, is a 
Repose of the Holy Family > 
and beauty of the trees and } 
of his best known pictures, 


remarkable for the freedom 

andscape ; it is ac py of one 

: But perhaps the most chs 

é best ke rarac- 

— is @ group of Fauns supporting Silenus ; it is admi- 
ny rendered. All were engraved by Christopher Jegher 


whose chief ability la ry in th i ; 

a le ese q 0 0 4 } ‘ 

cae dae ~ a y © preservation of Rube ns 5 
+ This church was used i 

a ‘i as an hospital for the wou 

English soldiers after the Battle of Waterloo ‘ nae 
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grand remains of ancient architecture as would 


allow him to indulge in a bold and bizarre combina- 
tion of its most striking features with his own 
powerful imaginings.* Though now we test these 
works by a purer standard of taste, there is little 
doubt that it was necessary, in the first instance, to 
popularize the style, and prune it of redundancies 
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| his age and country, who, after his death, 
| upheld Flemish art, Rubens never disowned 


a 


afterwards. Rubens aided the general movement 
and, by gaining attention to the pict a paved 
the way for a chaster study of ancient architecture, 

In all these labours he was aided by many 
assistants, and his school embraced the best men of 
nobly 
their 


a 
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VANDYKE'S HOUSE, 


assistance, or concealed its true character. Thus, 
in the list of pictures sent to Carleton, he notes 
“Prometheus bound on Mount Caucasus, with 
an eagle, which pecks his liver. Original by my 
hand, and the eagle done by Snyders.—Leopards, 
taken from life, with satyrs and nymphs. Original 


the hand of a master skilful in that department.” 
When not his own, he notes, “ by one of my 
scholars, the whole, however, retouched by my 
hand.” His pictures have been trebly classified by 
Dr. Waagen, as—painted by himself ; by his pupils 
after his sketches, and retouched by him; or copies 


by my hand, except a most beautiful landscape, by | of well-known pictures by him, similarly corrected. 


%, 








KUBENS'’S MONUMEN?, 


Vandyke and Jordaens were his greatest assistants ; 


latter enjoyed the reputation of being the greatest 


* His friend Gevartius has published a noble folio volame 


descriptive of the great doings on this occasion, with admi- | 


rably executed plates 
Rubens's superintendence. In the pu 
Antwerp are still preserved the original designs for some 


of these gorgeous pageants, bold] inted by the 
Rubsss Linwnie pag » Doldly painted by the hand of 


| successor in the master’s peculiar style; Snyders 
the former stood alone after Rubens’s death, and the | 


took his independent course as a vigorous painter 

hunting-scenes ; and his other pupil, David Teniers, 
the elder, struck out a new path—the delineation of 
the manners of the peasants of the Low Countries. 


by Sandrart and Bolswert, under | They again had their followers, and thus the genius 
blic picture gallery of | 


of Rubens, like a fruitful tree, branched forth a 
blossomed over the land, when its root laid low ™ 
the ground. 
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In the picture gallery of Antwerp is still pre- | 


served the chair in which the painter usually sat. 
It is mounted on a pedestal within a = case, 
and appears to have been subjected to daily wear, 
with all that constancy with which an artist uses a 
piece of furniture to which he is habituated: the 
leathern seat has been broken through in many 
places, and has been carefully drawn together by 
strong threads. The leathern back is ornamented 
with gilding stamped upon it, and in the centre are 
the arms of Rubens, above which appears his name, 
thus :—Pet. Paul. Rubens ; below is the date 1623. 

Rubens was twice married ;* his second wife was 
a beautiful girl of sixteen, his niece, Helena Four- 
ment, whose features are well known by their end- 
less multiplication in his works; for he was not only 
fond of painting her portrait, but adopting her 
features for the beauties of his fancy subjects. The 
painter, at the period of his second marriage, had 
reached the somewhat advanced age of fifty-four, 
but he had manners which concealed his years, and 
in the paintings where he is represented with his 
young wife we are never struck by the discrepancy 
of their ages. Rubens had a somewhat soldatesque 
style, and his wife had a comeliness beyond her 
years; the picture at Blenheim, in which she is 
depicted in all the glory of her beauty, attended 
by a page, sufficiently attests this; as another 
picture in the same collection, and which was pre- 
sented by the city of Brussels to the great Duke of 
Marlborough, tells of the painter’s happy home. 
The scene is the garden of his house at Antwerp ; 
Rubens is proudly and lovingly walking beside his 
wife, who conducts their child in leading strings. 
The painter wisely made his home his world; he 
gathered there, with no niggard hand, all that could 
make life pleasant, and few passed life so happily. 

There is a good anecdote told of him, which well 
illustrates the felicitous common sense of the man. 
An English student of alchemy made the painter 
magnificent promises of fortune by aid of the science, 
if he would furnish the necessary funds for his 
laboratory. Princes were found at this time to 
seriously entertain hopes of thus enriching them- 
selves. The painter merely replied, “ You are here 
too late, by full twenty years; for since that time 
I have found the art of making gold by aid of this 
palette aud pencils.” 

In 1640 Rubens died. A letter from his old 
friend, Sir B. Gerbier, dated Brussels, May 21, 1640, 
notes, “Sir Peter Rubens is deadly sick; the phy- 
sicians of this toune being seut unto him for to try 
their best skill on him.” In another letter, written 
to King Charles I. on the same day, he adds a post- 
script— Since I finished this letter news is come of 
Sir Peter Rubens’ death.” He had died on the 
20th of May, 1640,+ aged sixty years, “of a deflac- 
tion which fell on his heart, after some days of 
indisposition and gout. He is much regretted and 
commended: hath left a rich widow and rich chil- 
dren.” He was buried on the 23rd of May, in the 
vault belonging to his wife’s family, in the Church 
of St. James, at Antwerp. His funeral was con- 
ducted with much pomp, attended by the chief per- 
sonages in Antwerp, the officers of the city, and the 
members of the Academy of Painting. Sixty boys 
of the Orphan Asylum walked beside the bier, each 
carrying a lighted taper. The church was hung 
throughout with black velvet, the service being per- 
formed in the sumptuous manner usually adopted 
for the nobility. His widow afterwards endowed 
the chapel given in our view, and erected in it the 
altar there represented. ‘The picture above the 
altar-table is from the painter’s own hand. It 
represents the Virgin with the Infant Saviour in her 
lap, surrounded by saints, among whom stands 





* His first wife died in the summer of 1626. He re- 
mained a widower until December, 1630, when he again 
married. His political travels occupied much of his time 
a calmed his mind bya change of scene. It 

rin, s ti ; 
England, z time that he visited France, Spain, and 

+ Mr. Sainsbury, in a note to his book, adds,—** ‘It has 
always been said that Rubens died on May 30, 1640; but 
the ten days’ difference between the old and the new style, 
from the year 1582 to 1699, must always be taken into 
account when fixing the date of an event which occurs in 
a Roman Catholic country. The Gregorian, or reformed 
calendar, was not used in England until September, 1752. 
An act was then passed, ordering the day following, the 
2nd of September, to be reckoned the 14th, which allowed 
eleven days for the discrepancies of the old and new styles 
during the eighteenth century.” 





St. George in full armour, which is a portrait of 
Rubens, the female saints beside him being portraits 
of his wives, and St. Jerome that of his father. It 
is a family group as well as a sacred picture. Above 
it is a marble statue of the Virgin, which is attri- 
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buted to Du Quesnoy, better known as Fiamingo. 
The small crucifix standing upon the altar-table 
is said to be that which was by Rubens himself 
in his private devotions. The central slab in front 


| of the altar covers the grave of the master; it has 
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RUBENS'S CHAPEL. 


a very loug inscription from the pen of the learned 
Gevartius, the intimate friend of the painter, cele- 
brating his ability as a painter, and his knowledge 
as a man “of all the arts and elegancies of every 
age,” and that he “happily laid the foundation of 
the peace” between England and Spain. Beneath 
are a few lines to record the restoration of this 
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monument in 1755 by Jacques de Parys, a canon of 
this church, “a descendant of Rubens through his 
mother and grandmother—descendants of Rubens in 
the male line having become extinct.” ’ 
An inventory of the pictures in his house at his 
death was sent by Gerbier to Charles I. The late 
Dawson Turner published a limited number of copies 
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CHURCH OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEQ, 


for private distribution, and Mr. Sainsbury has re- | 


equally show his attachment to his profession, and 


cently reprinted it;* he says, “the number and | the extent of his pecuniary resources. They are said 


value of these works of Art are strikingly illustrative 
of the character and position of the man: they 





* In his recently published volume of papers illustrating 
the life of Rubens as an artist and a diplomatist. 


to have produced the sum of £25,000. It was the 
intention of the family to have sold them by auction, 
but they were sold separately by private contract, 
having been valued by Snyders, Wildens, and Moer- 
mans, The King of Spain secured the gems, medals, 
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and carvings, as well as some of the best pietures ; 


¥ of Germany, 
Bcter of Boresia, and Cardinal Richelieu were the 
next most important purchasers. The collection 
was partic rich, in pictures by Titian, Paul 
Veronese, and Tatoretto, and a very many copies— 
“made in Spaine, Italie, and other places, as well 
after Titian as other good masters.” There were 
ninety-four pictures by his own hand, among them 
that which his widow presented to adorn the chapel 
of the tomb of her husband—the famous “ Chapeau 
de Paille ;’ * many landscapes, portraits, and other 
subjects, probably kept as studies by the painter, or 
from some interesting association—for he had more 
demands for his work than he conld satisfy. His 
collection of pictures by the old masters comprise 
specimens by John Van Eyck, Albert Durer, Lucas 
Van Leyden, Holbein, Quintyn Matsys, &c., proving 
the eatholicity of his tastes. Of the masters of his 
own era, he had many fine Vandykes,+ Snyders, 
Jordaens, De Vos, Breughel, &e. In short, it was 
the gallery of a noble of refined taste. 

The solemn old city of Antwerp feels still hon- 
ourable pride in its great painter, of whom it has 
been wel said, “there was the same breadth and 
magnificence in his character as in the colour of his 
compositions, and his mind was as free from little- 
ness as his works.” In 1840, at the great féte in 
honour of Rubens, his statue, of colossal proportions, 
by Geefs, was uncovered. It stands in the centre of 
the Place Verte, the great public square immediately 
beside the old cathedral, whose picturesque towers 
form an admirable background to the scene. Eng- 
land may learn a useful lesson here, and not prac- 
tically deny her own intellectually great sons, by 
refusing them that public recognition which she 
so willingly aceords to statesmen and warriors. 
While they are often forgotten or uncared for by 
another generation, 

“ The artist never dies.” 


His works reflect greatness and glory on his 
country for ever; his victory is one of peace and 
goodwill, dppealing to, and conquering by, the best 
feelings of our nature; and when presented to our 
view in the manly type of Rubens, commands honour 
and esteem from all. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis.—We have at length seen the so-called 
famous pictures purchased, for the Louvre, of the 
Soult family, for £12,000: they consist of “ The 
Nativity of the Virgin,” by Murillo, bought in at the 
sale for 95,000f., for which the Government has 
paid 150,000f.; ‘The Miracle of Saint Diego,” 
named the “‘ Angel’s Kitchen,” by Zurbaran, bought 
in for 89,775f., sold to the Government for 80,000f. ; 
“Saint Peter Nolasque and Saint Raymond Pen- 
naflor,” by Zurbaran, 19,500f., sold for 26,000. ; 
rel. ee lying in State,” by Zurbaran, bought 
in for 6,000f., sold for 25,000f.; “Saint Bazile 
describing his Doctrine,” by the elder Herrera, 
20,000f. These paintings have been painted, re- 
painted, cleaned, varnished—in short, got up, and 
are in a most deplorable state of Retouch. The 
best is the “Nativity,” in which the remaing of 
some very fine painting are visible, although it is 
so much repaired: the others are totally un- 
worthy of the Louvre. The “San Diego” looked 
much better at the Soult sale than at present: 
& cleaning mania possesses unfortunately the di- 
rectors of the Louvre, and if continued, many fine 
works will be ruined.—The Salon is to open on the 
16th of April next: the paintings and other works 
of Art are to be sent in from the 15th of February 


to the 15th of March.—The French painters who | 


died during the 


ast * year, A fo 
Roche Latila, past "year, are Ary Scheffer, 


Correard, Léon Fleury, René Cadeau, 


* Described in the catalogue as “The picture of a 
woman with her hands one upon another.” Rubens would 
hever part with this picture, which he had painted from a 
Mademoiselle Lundens, to whose family it passed after 
the death of his widow, and remained with their descend- 
ants until the year 1822, when it was purchased by 
M. Niewenhuys for 36,000 florins, and brought to England. 
After being offered in vain to George IV., # was bought 
by the late Sir Robert Pee! for 3,500 guineas, 

; t. Among them was the “ Betrayal of -Christ,” which 
the painter had presented to Rubens as a love- gift be- 
so he went to Italy. It is still in Antwerp. Rubens 
add found young Vandyke poor; he had made him rich 
by purchasing his unsold pictures, taking him into his 
own studio, and ultimately enabling him to start for study 
in Italy, giving him a horse for the journey. Rubens hung 
his parting gift in the best position in his house and to< 4 
constant pleasure in pointing out its merits to his visitors 


the King of Poland, the | oo aed duting the same period, 


| Gamen du Pasquier, P.. Thuillier, - and Jules : ‘ 


: rs whose decease has been re- 
Geoffroy : the sculpto E Seurre and RB. 
Gayrard.—The fountain of the Place du. Chatelet is 
now uncovered : it has received a new, richly orna- 
mented base.—The Government has purchased the 
‘* Souper Libre”’ % M."Levy, and the “ Lydia,” a 
marble statue, by M. Lépére, students at Rome.— 
The fine painting of ‘‘ Jupiter precipitating Crime, 
by Paul Veronese, which was former in the Louvre, 
and injudiciously taken thence, to be placed on a 
ceiling, is about to be brought back to the Louvre.— 
An interesting discovery has been made in Hungary 
of 48 paintings, said to be by Michel Wohlgemuth, 
Albert Durer’s master, 12 of which represent scenes 
in the life of * Saint Elizabeth of ney. — 
Rumour says an exhibition of the works of Ary 
Scheffer will shortly be opened: the Government 
has bought his fine work, “Saint Augustin and 


Saint Monica.” 
a 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Tuts Portrait Gallery, in the third year of its 
administration, has at length taken the bolt from 
its door, in Great George Street, and let in the 
public. Not that the door stands open, as in other 
of the national collections, and the public may walk 
in, whoever will, and on most days when they will. 
Two days only in the week are conceded to the 
public impatience for a view of that reflected galaxy 
of British worthies which the trustees have been 
preparing, with a leisure that might seem designed 
to whet the eagerness now sought to be restrained. 
To the same end of restraint, other measures of pre- 
caution have been devised; and as, in moments of 
popular excitement, the authorities erect barriers at 
a distance from the centre of interest, in order to 
check the rush of the human tides, it is contrived 
here that the public pressure towards Westminster 
shall break first against certain printséllers’ shops 
sufficiently removed from the neighbourhood of the 
abbey. From whatever point of the great metro- 
polis—the way to 29, Great George Street is made 
to be round by Pall Mall or Bond Street. In a 
word, since the 15th of last month, the pictures 
constituting the National Portrait Gallery are to be 
seen, at stated hours, on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
only, by virtue of tickets'to be delivered by Messrs. 
Colnaghi, Pall Mall East, Messrs. Graves, Pall 
Mall, or Mr. John Smith, New Bond Street.—The 
reason of this round-about way into George Street 
does certainly not at first sight seem very obvious. 
Whether it is, that the trustees, having somewhat 
neglected the principle of selection in the getting 
together of their examples, are desirous to recover 
themselves by enforcing selectness in the audience,— 
or whether a real fastidiousness, arising out of the 
nature of their charge, suggests to them, that they 
must be particular as to the company from without 
whom they introduce to the company within, is, at 
any rate, not expressed. We can well understand, 
how a courtly master of the ceremonies in attendance 
on the British worthies should think that some of 
the rough aprons and paper caps which make their 
way into the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square 
and the British Museum are scarcely the fit persons 
to bring into the presence of La Belle Hamilton, 
Duchess de Grammont ;—but then, we should ques- 
tion, in turn,—and as we have before done,—whether 
La Belle Hamilton, Duchess de Grammont, though 
a perfectly respectable individual in her way, is 
exactly the sort of person whom Parliament in- 
tended that the trustees should offer to the working 





public as one of the first and most illustrious 
examples of British worth ?—We see, at any rate, 
| that the restrictions instituted will have the effects 
| supposed. The barrier of the printseller will thin 
the numbers seeking admission at the gallery doors, 
even amongst the wearers of broad-cloth :—whilst 
it may well be doubted if the man in the apron will 
| often-enter Mr. Colnaghi’s shop to solicit a ticket 
| for George Street. We ouestion if Lord Stanhope 
has any objection to aprons :—and we are certain, 
| that the arguments used in Parliament when this 
new establishment was applied for were expressly of 
the kind that do not exclude the paper cap.—The 
moral of the whole matter is unsatisfactory. It 
seems to us, that the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery have not a perfectly clear idea either of what 
a national institution, in general, is, or what a collec- 
tion of British worthies, in particular, should be. 





THE ROYAL-PIOTURES, . ; 


THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA, 


Guercino, Painter. B. Meunier, Engraver 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft: 9§ in. by 216. fin. 


GIovVANNI FRANCESCO BARBIERI, surnamed Gir! 
cino du Cento, was‘ born at Cento, in 1592; hie 
received the 1iame of Guercino, by which hé is now 
generally known, from a defect in his eye.’ Guetcing — 
belongs to the Bolognese school of painters ; he wag 
a follower, but not a disciple, of the Caracti,—ig 
fact, was a self-taught artist. His father used td 
carry wood to the neighbouring towns, and took his 
son with him ;-in these visits the lad found oppe 
tunities for acquiring the rudiments of Art. ; 
studying for some time at Bologna and Venice, he ~ 
went to Rome, where he remained several “years, 
with many of the most eminent followers of : 
and one an intimate acquaintance with Car 
vaggio. “His taste,” says Vasari, “is mainly — 
founded in the style of this last master, di corn 
strong contrast of light and shade, both Pere 
bold, yet mingled with much sweetness and harmony, 
and with powerful art of relief,—a branch so 
admired by professors.” In 1623 he retarned td 
Cento, and lived there during twenty years, till the 
death of Guido induced him to remove to Bologna! 
Guercino died in 1666, leaving considerable wealth. 
The works of this painter exhibit three distinet 
styles ; the first, formed on that of his friend Cara? 
vaggio, is characterised by extreme depth of shadow, - 
so that he became one of the most decided ‘of thé 
so-called Tenebrosi, a term given to those who 
followed this practice. His second manner is by 
far the more pleasing and valuable, and appears to 
have been the results of his visits to Venice and té 
Bologna ; it is distinguished by less violent contrasts; 
more delicacy of colouring, and greater correctness 
of design. In his third manner he endeavoured to 
imitate the style of Guido, but his early training had 
left too strong an impress on his mind to allow of a 
snecessful transition from either of his preceding 
styles to the elegance of Guido ; and in the after 
he lost his own original vigour, and became 
and insipid. ) ae 
The numerous commissions given to Guercino is 
generally supposed, to quote the words of Vasari, 
“to put him upon a more easy method, no less 
than his own incredible genius for execution and 
despatch.” It is recorded that he painted one hun- — 
dred and six altar-pieces for churches, one hundred 
and forty-four large historical pictures for princely 
patrons, besides numerous frescoes, and very 
Madonnas, portraits, and landscapes. His 
works are—‘‘ St. William ps — 
before St. Bernard,” and “The Virgin appears 
St. Bruno,” both in the Academy of Bologna ; “Tl / 
Last Moments of Dido,” in the Spada Gallery, Rome ; 
“ St. Pedronella,” his chef-d’auvre, in the C ; 
“ Aurora,” in the Palazzo Ludovisi; “The Inere- 
dulity of St. Thomas,” in the Vatican. In the Pitti 
Palace, Florence, is “St. Peter raising Tabitha ; ; 
in the Palazzo Brignole Sale, at Genoa, is “Cleo 
patra,” “The Virgin Enthroned,” and others. ., ihe 
Cathedral of Ferrara possesses ‘‘ St. Lawrence ; the 
Hermi at St. Petersburg, a ‘“ Madonna 
Child,” and “ Christ and his Disciples ;” the Roytl 
Palace at Turin, “ The Prodigal Son,” and others; 
in the Brera, at Milan, is “The Dismissal of Hagar, 
reckoned among the best of Guercino’s later works. 
The churches in Cento contain some excellent val 
tures, among which “The Resurrection” is entitled 
to especial notice. ; 
He finest freecoes ornament the cupola of the 
cathedral at Piacenza; these works were ex , 
when the artist’s powers were in full vigour. ‘ta 
cupola is divided into eight compartments, 
upper part of which he has represented the Prophets 
accompanied by Angels; and in.the lower, 
Sibyls, and subjects from the New Testament. 
paintings certainly place Guercino among the 
artists of his time. a a ae 
The “Woman of Samaria” is a repetition Pe 
figure frequently painted by Guercino, sometimes 
conjunction with that of Christ, and sometimes # 
we see it here; it is a carefully painted re 
executed, it is presumed, in his best time; the fa 
of the figure is highly pleasing, and the colouring 
throughout rich but not extravagant. 
It is in the Collection at Windsor Castle. 
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EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S, C. HALL. 





Part Il.—Tse Wye: From Ross to Monmourtns. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY F. W. HULME. 





: iF s MMEDIATELY after passing under Wilton Bridge, 
we make acquaintance with the peculi- 
arities of the River Wye. Its “ winding 
bounds” are so remarkable that fre- 
quently after the boat has floated four or 
‘+ five miles we find ourselves within gun- 
shot of the place from which we started, 
—a tree-clad hill, or a church spire, seen 
( yar directly in front, presently appearing at 
the side, or, in another moment, behind the spectator ; while, 
perhaps iu a few minutes, it is immediately again in his onward 
path: forming alternately a foreground or a background to the 
picture, and that so suddenly as to seem incomprehensible. 
On quitting the level land, the varied and broken scenery 
on either side suggests a vague, though irresistible im- 
pression, that the craggy precipices, rocky ascents, and 
isolated plateaux, between which the stream takes its tor- 
tuous way—now reposing in deep and glassy pools, then 
hurrying down a gushing rapid, as if behind time, and again 
stopping to take up at intervals the winding streamlets 
poured from receding elevations over the little greensward 
vales they encircle-—were the boundaries of a river always,— 
in a word, that the Wye is a river designed by Nature 
itself.* 
The Wye has been well described as a “ capricious and 
headlong current,” its sudden rises and falls rendering it but 





IN GOODRICH CASTLE. 


little available to commerce. During or after rains, it rushes 
along at immense speed, overflowing adjacent banks, and, 
in some instances, washing its rock boundaries. In fine 





* The Severn estuary seems, in the earliest times, to have formed 
the boundary between the Silurian Gwyddel, or Gael, and the 
tribe of the Wiccas, or watermen—or, as the monkish chroniclers 
called them, Wiccii—inhabiting the dales of Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire; though the Wiccii, the more mercantile race, 
eventually occupied the peninsula between the Severn and Wye, 
constituting the Forest of Dean; this tract being of importance from 
its abundance of iimber and iron ore, with which, as appears by a 
passage in ‘* Cz-ar's Commentaries,” they traded with the opposite 
coast of Brittany, before his invasion of England. The iron ore 
crosses the Wye a few miles below Ross, near a detached and rugged 
eminence called the Doward (in Gaelic, the Black Height), but in 
some Welsh records, Garth Einion (the Smith's Hill). On the 
summit is a sloping plateau, depressed into two equal parts ; that 
nearest the river crowned by an embankment of dry stones, and 
the farthest joined to it by one of earth, tripled at the summit, 
as if occupied a second time by some larger force. The smaller 
camp, lying immediately above a mineral excavation and near the 
river, seems the earliest, and is probably the Garth Einion of the 
Wiccian occupants ; for until the junction of the upper plateau, the 
newt, Seetnens wae ny arrow-shot of the summit, and thus must 

> been constructed by a peopl et ill he employ- 
ment of such missiles. ee et ee? roe 


weather, although a quick current even then, it becomes very shallow in parts. There are 
no “falls,” nor is there any weir or lock, during the whole of the voyage we are describing ; 
breaks are, however, numerous, the water sometimes “ dropping” a foot or more, and bubbling 
into foam. Through nearly the whole of its course from Ross to Chepstow, where it joins 
the Severn, the Wye is, as Wordsworth describes it, “a wanderer through the woods,” the 
trees generally descending so low from overhanging steeps as to border the stream ; indeed 
during its lower portion, the foliage and rocks are so closely intermixed as to afford no passage— 
not even a footpath—from the banks. These trees are for the most part oak and beech, the 
dark shades of the yew frequently giving force and character to the grouping. There is seldom 
much variety in the foliage, if we except that which arises from frequent orchards, for which 
Herefordshire aud Gloucestershire are famous. As in all such cases, the adjacent meadows are 
ever green, and supply excellent pasturage to cattle. The great attraction of the Wye, however. 
consists in the singularly picturesque limestone rocks, which continually, as it were, look down 
upon and guard the river: from every hole and crevice creeps the ivy and other parasitic 
plants, covering them with various shades of green, except on jutting crags where the wind 
has power—these are left bare, or clothed only by lichens, They are “ simple and grand, 








GOODKICH CASTLE, FROM THE FERRY. 


rarely formal and fantastic.” * It is this combination which renders the scenery so peculiarly 
picturesque, although it produces little variety: indeed, a mile of the Wye, in any part of 
it, affords a complete idea of the whole; while its contracted character—closed in, as it is, b 
woods and rocks, never a stone’s-throw apert—much impairs its beauty, when contrasted wit 
rivers broader, and opening more expansive views. Moreover, the Wye is a lonely river ; 
for miles together along its banks there are no habitations; the traffic on its waters is very 
limited; few are its factories of any kind; the extensive and gloomy forest of Dean encloses 
it during a large portion of its lower course; and the only peasantry who live along its sides 
are the hoatmen and the charcoal-burners, who are seldom seen at their daily work—the one 
labouring only when the tide serves, and the other toiling among trees that hide him from sight :— 
“* Wreaths of smoke 

Sent up in silence from among the trees ; 


With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods.” 


To its natural gifts of beauty, and they are many, may be added those which are derived from 
pretty villages, generally scattered on hill-sides, the spires of near or distant churches, secluded 
farm-houses, cultivated demesnes, and mansions, populous towns and venerable bridges, and 
more especially the ruins of ancient castles and “ holy abbeys ;” some of the grandest “ remains ” 
in the kingdom, adding their attractions to the lovely river-scenery of the Wye, recalling, and 
with impressive effect, the lines of the poet :— 

Hath moulded into beauty many a tower 

Which, when it frown'd with all its battlements, 

Was only terrible.” 


Such is the River Wye, to the leading charms of which we design to introduce the tourist. 








*“ The rock, bleak, naked, and unadorned, cannot be considered beautiful. Tint it with mosses and 
lichens of various hues, and you give it a degree of beauty; adorn it with shrubs and han herbage, 
and you make it still more picturesque; connect it with wood and water, and you make it in highest 


degree interesting.” —FosBaoxkg, 
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Under Pencraig House, the grounds of which are charm- 
ingly wooded to the water, we obtain a combined view of 
Goodrich Court and Goodrich Castle—the former a modern 
residence, the latter one of the most interesting and pictu- 
resque of the ancient remains which abound throughout the 
district we are visiting.* Perhaps nowhere in the kingdom 
will the traveller be more strongly impressed by the lines of 


the poet,— 
“ There is a power 
And magic in the ruin'd battlement, 
To which the palace of the present hour "! 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 





The “Court” is nearest; we visit that first: it _ocen- 
pies a hill summit ; the site is fine; nature gave it this | 
advantage; and also the trees that grow luxuriantly in 
the copse, orchards, and plantations, through which we 
ascend by a rugged footway from the river-side. The | 
building, however, is a blot on the landscape; unmean- 
ing towers, and turrets, and pinnacles, in “ styles” outrage- 
ously “ mixed,” are utterly “ out of keeping” with surround- 
ing objects, and sadly disturb the tranquilizing thought 
induced before we reach, and after we leave, it. The struc- | 
ture was a “whim” of the late Sir Samuel Meyrick; and, | 
we imagine, the architect, Mr. Blore, acted in obedience to 


“ order”—the only “Order” he appears to have taken into | 


account. Goodrich Court, however, contains that remark- 
able collection of ancient armour which Meyrick expended 
(and not unprofitably) a fortune and a life’s labour to bring 
together: its value is here comparatively lost ; few can see, 
and very few be advantaged by it. We believe it to be an 
heir-loom that may not be removed from its place. Tourists 
on the Wye should certainly examine this singular and in- 
teresting assemblage, although to do so involves a trouble- 
some walk, and the payment of a shilling, which we re- 
spectfully think might be dispensed with by the inberitor 
of so rich a store of instructive wealth. To our friend, 
Mr. Fairholt, we are indebted for information we append in 
a note.+ 

The boat is to meet us a few yards from the landing-place 
under Goodrich Court,—at Goodrich Ferry,—but there is a 
bend in the road, and we have a walk of a mile or more before 
we reach it. That walk is, however, through the village, where 
there is an old “‘ Cage” converted into a comfortable cottage; 


But we may not delay, for we have to pace the steep ascent that leads to Goodrich Castle, 
It is the relic of a noble fortalice, and would seem—seated on the topmost height of g 
hil] that overlooks the rapid river, and aided by its broad moat, which time has not yet filled 
up—to have been impregnable: it was not so. Whatever its ancient glory may have been, 
it was doomed to fall before the persevering energy of the troops of the Commonwealth, and 
“the eighty barrels of powder” which “ the Commons voted” as auxiliaries to their officer 


’ 
. 


Colonel Birch. He found the work, however, notwithstanding the added succours of “ battering 


GOODRICH CASTLE: THE NORTH TOWER. 
cannon,” “two monster pieces,” and “six granadoes,” by no means easy; for the garrison, 
under brave Sir Richard Lingen, kept him “ without,” from the 22nd June to the 3rd of August, 
1646, which so exasperated the assailants that they refused to recognise a “white flag for 
parley,” insisted upon “ unconditional surrender,” and made prisoners of war the governor and 


| all his troops, with their “arms, ammunitions, and provisions.” 


and a church, with which are associated some memorable | 
incidents, ‘The spire of this church is, like that of Ross, seen | 


from many points of view, and is always an effective adjunct | 


to the landscape: it has other attractions ; here were long 

located the ancestors of the famous Dean of St. Patrick’s; 

one of whom, the Rev. Thomas Swift, was its vicar in 1628, 

and, taking zealous part with the sovereign, was, it is said, 

plundered more than thirty times by the army of the par- 

liament, ejected from his living, his estate sequestrated, and 

himself imprisoned. A chalice, used by him, found its way 

into Ireland, and was, in 1726, “ Presented by Jonathau 

Swift, D.D., Dean of the Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, 

grandson of the aforesaid Thomas, to Goodridge Church, | 
to be for its use ‘for ever.’” It is still in the keeping | 
of the vicar, and is regarded as a relic of high value.t 








® The ancient road to Goodrich lay through a parish called Wal- 
ford, where was the family seat of the Kyrles, of whom *‘ the Man | 
of Ross" was a junior member. It has been surmised that Walford 
lay on the line of Offa's Dyke, and thus derived its name; but this 
dyke, unfortunately, cannot be traced here, except by such as are 
predetermined to find it. The name is derived from Walh (Welsh) 
Ford, a road—viz. the Welsh road. It is crossed by a very dan- 
gerous ford over the Wye, but there is now a good though more 
circuitous turnpike-road over Kern Bridge. 

+ The armoury is the largest and most complete private collection 
ever formed in England, and comprises many suits of a rare and 
valuable kind. The late Sir Samuel Meyrick was indefatigable as 
a collector, and his knowledge led him to publish the best English 
book on the subject, his “ Critical Inquiry into Antient Armour,” in 
three vols. follo, 1824; and some years afterwards the descriptive 
text to Skelton's engraved illustrations “of the Collection at Good- 
rich Court." He also arranged the collection in the Tower of Lon- | 
don; and was, throughout life, the great authority on ail matters 
connected with armour, The Goodrich collection embraces a history 
of weapons of defence commencing with the rude implements, flint 
stone, or wood, of the savage tribes ; they bear some analogy to those 
used by our primitive forefathers, of which many examples are also 
preserved. The early Greek, Etruscan, and Celtic relies are especially 
interesting ; the mediaeval armour is of great rarity ; and in one in- 
stance has been admiral ly mounted under the direction of Sir Samuel 
and in accordance with the old customs of the tournay. Thus on one 
side ts the tree set up for supporting the emblazoned shields of the 
combatants, who are seated on armed and caparisoned horses tilt- 
ing at each other; while their fellow-knights wait their turn on foot 
Many of the noble suits of armour in this collection are remarkable 
for the artistic finish and beauty of their decorations; some are 
—- _ ye er and all indicate the large amount of cost 
a ay sfensive weapons and body-armour. In the re ( 
prokenn y ror ¢ harles V . Milan and Nuremberg were the yom 
actories from which knights were supplied, whose suits sometime 
cost very large sums of money, being covered with embossed ore : 
mnent and engraving, and often enriched with inlaid scroll-work po 
gold or silver. The collection has specimens of such costly w ‘. 
only to be rivalled by the sumptuous jewelled armour of a USER, 
of which it also contains many valuable specimens Cea 
P 3 Something of the quaint and humorous character of “ th 
famous Dean “ must have been inherited from his loyal grandfather. 








ROSEMARY TOPPING. 


It is not known who founded this grand fortress; but “the near affinity of its name to 
that of ‘Godricus Dux,’ which occurs in witness of two charters granted by King Canute to 
the Abbey of Hulm,” has led to a conjecture that he was its first lord; * it is certain, however, 


id 





The following anecdote is related of the “ malignant” vicar :—“ Having mortgaged his estate at Goodrich 
for 300 broad pieces, and quilted them into his waistcoat, he set out for Raglan Castle, near Mon’ hi 
whither the king had retired after the battle of Naseby, in 1645. The Earl of Worcester, who ey 
well, asked what his errand was? ‘Iam come,’ said Swift,‘ to give his majesty my coat,’ at the 
time pulling it off, and presenting it. The earl told him pleasantly, that his coat was worth little. ’ 
then,’ said Swift, ‘take my waisteoat.’ This was soon proved by its weight to be a more valuable a 
and it is remembered by Clarendon that the king received no supply more seasonable or acceptable di = 
oe whole war than these 300 broad pieces; his distress being at that time very great, and his reso 
gether cut off.” 

* The foundation of this fortress, at least of that part which now appears most ancient, the square = 
or Donjon, dates as far back as the reign of Edward the Confessor, and its erection was mingled wi 
strange and wretched medley of political confusion and intrigues which led to the Norman invasion. it 
feeble and vacillating monarch, at one time yielding to the ambitious Earl Godwin and his warlike sons, 
another seeking a counteracting support from his Norman kindred, was, in the middle of the el 
century, sorely pressed by the rebellion of Godwin and his son Harold, strengthened by their coalition 
the King of South Wales. This had previously been repeated, and, in consequence, the peveng by 
placed his own nephew Ralph in command of the border castle of Hereford, where he was ki 
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that for a long period it was the baronial residence of the 
‘Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, its earliest authenticated record 
bearing the date 1204, when it was given by King John to 
William Strigul, Earl Marshal, to hold “by the service 
of two knights’ fees,” his son Walter, Earl of Pembroke, 
dying here in 1246. To the Talbots it passed by marriage. 
Subsequently, by marriage also, to the De Greys, Earls, and 
afterwards Dukes, of Kent ; aud it was to the Countess of Kent 
the parliament, in 1646, conveyed intimation that there was 
“a necessity for its demolition,” when it was demolished ac- 
cordingly. The Keep is said to be of a date anterior to the 
Conquest. Its windows, arches, columns, and zigzag orna- 
ments, still in good preservation, are described by some early 
writers as ‘‘ the most truly Saxon that can be ;” and so are the 
dungeons underneath, into which, when the castle was in 
its glory, light never entered, and air only through a few 
crevices. It is very doubtful, however, whether any other 
portion of the castle is older than the twelfth century.* 
One of the most graceful, and, at the same time, the most 
perfect of its architectural beauties, is that we have pictured. 
It is a charming “ bit,” and through the opening is a lovely 
view of the river and the wooded slopes opposite. Yet it 
stands nearest to that tower which suffered most from the 
cannon of the Commonwealth ; on these slopes, now so tran- 
quil, their artillery was planted, and their soldiery encamped, 
while the siege lasted. 

No doubt subsequent additions, under several lords, gave 
to the structure its imposing character. There are distinct 
traces of such augmentations from an early toa comparatively 
late period. Its long and narrow galleries, sally-ports, bat- 
teries, vaulted gateways, semicircular towers, fusses, rock- 
hewn pits, huge buttresses, loop-holes and machicolations, 
decorated chapel, ladies’ tower, watch towers, enormous fire- 
hearths, warder’s seat, once gorgeous hall, huge fire-places, 
great chambers of state, dormitories, garrison towers, and 
spacious stables,—these, and many other objects, now broken 
either by time or war, and mantled with venerable ivy, 
attest its grandeur and its strength, when, for six centuries 
at least, it held sway over surrounding districts, and looked 
down in its magnificence, as it does uow in its decay, upon 
the waters of the beautiful Wye. 

All honour to the lady who now owns the interesting 
ruin,+ for the care and cost she expends to prevent the 
further encroachments of “the destroyer.” A venerable 
chatelain—one Titus Morgan—who makes shoes in the 
village, and who has had the place in charge during forty- 
nine years, succeeding his father in the office, is an excellent 
and very communicative usher to its attractions ; or his aides- 
de-camp, two agreeable daughters, are as ready and as skilful 
as himself in greeting and in guiding visitors. 

Even if it were not so happily situated as it is, on the 
high-road to the beauties of the Wye, these remarkable ruins 
would amply repay a long détour ; for although sufficiently 
large to convey an idea of immense capacity and power, they 
are singularly “‘ condensed,” and may be inspected with but 
small sacrifice of time and trouble. There are more exten- 
sive and far grander remains in many parts of this and the 
adjacent county, but none more interesting, more pictu- 
resque, or more entirely characteristic of an age when the 
stern realities of life supplied the staple of romance. Mr. 
IiuLME was on the opposite side of the river when he made 





the Welsh, and the castle burnt. The king himself residing 
much in the vicinity of Gloucester, where his naval and military 
reserves were collected, his staunch friend and counsellor, Bishop 
Aldred of Worcester, at that time erected a stately church at 
Gloucester “to the honour of St. Peter,” and, as de facto a sort of 
“secretary-at-war,” endeavoured to regulate in a somewhat orderly 
manner the defence of the frontier. A portion of this church yet 
remains, forming the chapter-room of Gloucester Cathedral, and the 
close similarity of style refers the chapter-room of Gloucester and 
the keep at Goodrich to the same architect. The latter was styled 
“* Castrum Godrici,” the name of Godricus, designated as a king's 
thane, appearing in Domesday Book as the owner of estates of some 
magnitude in the neighbourhood of Dean Forest on the right, and of 
other royal demesnes on the left, bank of Severn. It was probably a 
command subordinated to the Castle of Hereford. The cost of its 
repair at one time devolved by tenure on the Abbot of Winchcombe, 
near Cheltenham, a royal residence in the reign of Kenulphus ; and 
at the erection of Goodrich Castle, Bishop Aldred had the revenues of 
this abbey, and endeavoured, with little success, to hold the king's 
party together, in opposition to the rebellious earls. There is a 
curious inscription in one of the lower windows relating to the family 
of Aylmer de Valence, in the time of Edward II. Those who are 
anxious for further details may either consult Lappenberg's “ History 
of the Anglo-Saxons,” or Sir Bulwer Lytton’s novel of “* Harold,” as 
their taste may incline in favour of the authentic or the fanciful. 

* “It is expressly mentioned in record that Goodrich Castle was 
the fortress of the tract called Arcenfield or Irchenfield, from the 
Roman station at Ariconium. This tract was formerly forest, for 
in the Chartee Antique, in the Tower of London, is the order for its 
dlsafforestation. "—Fosproxe. Irchenfield is Saxon, and means the 
— Urchin is still a common local name for the 

t Mrs. Marriott. Elizabeth, the second da 

ughter and co-heiress of 

— Talbot, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, conveyed the castle in 
ened ie a Henry De Grey, Earl of Kent, in whose family it con- 
it ill the year 1740, when, on the death of Henry, Duke of Kent, 
was sold to Admiral Griffin. Mrs. Marriott is his grand-daughter. 





his drawing: as he quaintly says, “he sat down before it, not as did its assailants of old, with a 
view to reduce the place to a ruin, but the ruin toa view;” in the hope of giving to others some 
portion of the intense enjoyment he himself derived from the glorious lictiowes fertile of thought 
to the antiquary, of pleasure to the tourist, and of instruction as well as delight to the artist. 

But they who visit Goodrich Castle will lose a rich treat if they fail to ascend the Keep— 
an easy task—because of the magnificent and very beautiful view commanded from its summit. 


THE COLDWELL ROCKS. 


What a view—north, south, east, and west! Hills, enclosing fertile vales; dense woods 
surrounding pasture-fields, dotted with sheep; low meadow lands, on which luxuriate the famoue 
Herefordshire cows, known here and everywhere by their red coats and white faces.* On ony 
side are the distant Malvern Hills; on another, the hills that look down upon Hereford cits; 
Further off are the Welsh mountains; while, moving southwards, we see the Coldwell rocks, 
Symond’s Yat, and the tall Kymin, that hangs over Monmouth. In the immediate foreground 
is the small Church of Walford, of which the historian of the district, Fosbroke, was rector. 


here he lived, died, and 
was buried. Doward Hill } 
and Coppet Hill rise above 
the river, crossed by a [im 
bridge, Kern Bridge, very pg 
near to which are the vene- 
rable remains of the an- 
cient priory of Flanesford 
—now a farm-house — 
which yet retains some 
relics of its former beauty. 
From this spot we best note the singular windings of the Wye: from Goodrich Ferry under- 
neath us to Huntsham’s Ferryt is a distance of only one mile, while by water there is 
a space of eight miles to be traversed between the one ferry and the other. 

We re-enter our boat, leave to the right the old priory, pass under Kern Bridge, and are 


If a calf with 
The cows, 


aed i 


4 
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SYMOND'S YAT. 





*® The breed is peculiar to Herefordshire, and is 
a red face or particoloured coat enters the world, h 


pases pure with exceeding care, 
sure destiny is the stall of the butcher. 
however, are not famous for milk—they grow and fatten too much for that. Asa farmer we met at Mon- 
mouth expressed it, ‘ They give none of it away; they keep it all to thirsels !” 

+ It is stated by Mr. Cliffe—we know not on what authority—that “in 1387, Henry IV. was hastening 
across Huntsham Ferry, on his way to Monmouth, in deep anxiety about his royal consort, whose 


confinement was near at hand, when he was met by a messenger who announced the birth of a prince— 
Henry V.—and the safety of the queen. The king bestowed the ferry on this man as a guerdon. The 
grant still exists.” 
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voyaging down the rapid current of the Wye. The 
object that first attracts our notice 1s the distant spire 


of Ruarden, or Ruer-dean, Church, crowning the summit 


of a lofty hill, We soon approach Courtfield, famous 


in history, or rather in tradition, as the place in | 


which the fifth Harry was nursed. We do not find, 
however, any safe authority for the fact, although it 
may be true that “being, when young, of a sickly habit, 
he was placed here under the care of the Countess of 
Salisbury ;” and it is further said, that the countess lies 
buried in the little church of Welsh Bicknor,* close at hand, 
and which we pass on oar voyage down the stream.+ Obvi- 
ously, the monument referred to is of later date. Such was 
the opinion of Sir Samuel Meyrick (a safe and sure au- 
thority). Welsh Bicknor is a pretty church, among the 
smallest in England, and is now in process of “ restora- 
tion ’—we trust, under wise guardianship. The simple and 
graceful parsonage-house beside it is happy in suggestions 
of the tranquil life which a country clergyman, above all 
other men, may enjoy. 

The old mansion of Courtfield is altogether gone—a 
“ stately house” supplies its place ; but, until within a com- 
paratively recent period, a few walls of the ancient struc- 
ture were standing; now, we believe, not a vestige of it 
remains. 

The estate of Courtfield is held by the Vaughans, descend- 
ants of the family who are said to have possessed it in the time 
of Henry V.§ They continue Roman Catholics. The demesne 
is charmingly situated; the foliage of the wooded slopes 
spreads to the river-brink ; but for a distance of, perhaps, 
two miles before the dwelling is reached, there is a border of 
tall and finely grown elm-trees—the elm and the witch-elm 





planted alternately ; and although time has destroyed some 
of them, the greater number endure in green old age. 


| 
( 
“ How nobly does this venerable wood, 


Gilt with the glories of the orient sun, 
Embosom yon fair mansion !" 


At a turn of the river, before the mansion is seen, we 
pass the village of Lidbrook. Iron and tin are both manu- 
factured here, the neighbouring Forest of Dean supplying 
charcoal in abundance.| The village borders the river, and 
presents a busy and bustling scene; the smoke from tall 
chimneys rising above the foliage, and the boats and barges 
at the quay forming a picture somewhat singular and striking 
in this peculiarly rural district. 

We are now reaching the special beauties of the Wye. 
Directly fronting us is one of the most charming of its views 
from the source to the mouth, a tree-clad hill—nothing 
more. The hill is called Rosemary Topping, a pleasant 
vwame affixed to a scene of surpassing grace and beauty. 
Trees of various shades and character rise from the base to 
its tuymost height, ending, apparently, in a point covered with 
a mass of rich foliage.{ Our engraving will convey a suffi- 
ciently accurate idea of the scene. 

But we are now reaching “the lion” of the district—the | 
famous Coldwell Rocks. 


* The name in Doomsday Book is Bicanofre, viz. Vychan (little), 
Ovre (a passage or crossing over a river), as the same thing at Glou- 
cester Bridge is called “ over,” par excellence. 





t ; Welsh Bicknor is so called to distinguish it from English Bicknor. 
in Gloucestershire, two miles below it, on the opposite side of the 
ow the river being the ancient boundary between England and | 

ales— ' 


“Inde vagos vaga Cambrenses, hine respicit Anglos,” 


acc rding to the monk, Neckham, a writer of Latin poetry, who 
died in the year 1217. It is said his name was Nequam, and that he 
changed itto Neckham, “ because, when he desired to be re-admitted | 
t St. Alban’s Priory, the abbot replied to him, “Si bonus sis, ve- 
nias—si nequam, nequaquam.” = 

} Itis said to have been the abode o 
Welsh freebooter. 

¢ The Vaughans, according to C 
no records of their residence he 
the family, however, trace thei 


f Ion Vychan, or Little Jack, a | 


oxe (Hist. Monmouthshire) have 
re earlier than the time of Elizabeth ; 
\ r pedigree much further back. ‘ 
An historical and descriptive account of the Forest of Dean has 
been recently published by the Rev. H. G. Nicholls—a clergyman 
long resident in the immediate neighbourhood. To that volume 
we must refer the reader who may desire information on the subject 
- t a give proper consideration in our pages is out of the question. 
Mr. Nic holls has made a useful, though a “dry” book. We may 
~. ret the absence of legends, traditions, and characteristic anecdotes 

_~ Jig d rpy al be found in abundance in this singularly 
7 — = wild district. he people there are still but partially 
: —— r ough very different from what they were when Camden 
aa ony ae , *o given to robbing and spoiling that there 
them.” y the authority of Parliament to restrain 





© «At Coldwell the front screen a 


is Rosemary Topping), swelling to a poi j 

e Res pping ‘ing to a point. In a few m es i 

= = — —— woody hill becomes a lofty side aon 
mop me ny aed ~ Sent, unfolds itself into a majestic piece of 
yee Oh - ‘ This is the most perfect specimen of a 
Coo tee — jay always have low and bushy plants 
rous, heavy and unif =," oar ie eg! “ nume- 

av; » No mi e of exoti 

oo Unts, and no skill the ex juisite eueation aan — 
ed is admirable exemplar of a thicket laid out by ("8 
why y nature,”— 


ppears as a woody hill [the hill 


These rocks derive their name from a singularly cold well in the neighbourhood ; 80, at least, 
it is said in “the books,” but our inquiries failed to discover it. There are springs enongh— 
and no doubt they are sufficiently frigid; but none of the “ authorities ” point to any one in 
particular. Mr. Hulme’s sketch will convey an idea of this very beautiful scene. It is impossible, 
however, to describe it accurately—either by pen or pencil. A succession of rocks—bare in 
parts, and in others clad in green—hanging almost perpendicularly over the river, are separated 
by deep and narrow clefts, in which grow a variety of trees, some of them rising so high as to 
be on a level with the hill-top; others apparently a mass of evergreen shrubs, light and 
harmoniously mingled by the master-hand of nature. The peculiar character of the Wye here 
adds materially to the beauty of the landscape. As we approach it we see Raven Cliff right 
before us; presently, a pretty peaked rock, called after the poet Bloomfield (some time a 
resident in the neighbourhood), comes in sight; then Symond’s Yat; then Vansittart’s Rock; 
then Adare’s Rock, with others which, if they be named, have, as the guide informed us, “ names 
of no account.”* These rocks are all on the left bank; on the right bank is a sweep of low. 
lying meadow land, not unfrequently covered with water. The reader is called upon to imagine 
a series of steep cliffs, covered with verdure to the river’s brink—the tops bare, but pic. 
turesquely bare, for the lichens and creeping plants preserve them from unseemly nakedness, 
Such are the Coldwell Rocks; but to be appreciated, they must be seen; our written de- 
scription, as compared with the scene, is as cold as the coldest spring that gave a name to 
so much of natural grace and delicious beauty. 

We land here, to walk up and down hill for about a mile; the boat meauwhile makes its 
voyage of five miles, and rejuins us, giving us time to ascend “Symond’s Yat,”+ and enjoy a 
view immeasurably superior even to that we have already described. We shall first rest at 
the cottage of the guide; if it be spring, we may scent the blossoms of an abundant orchard; 
and if autumn, we can taste its fruit ; at any season, a draught of home-made cider is sure to be 


SYMOND'S YAT, FROM GREAT DOWARD. 


offered to the tourist by the civil and obliging woman who keeps the house, and who will pre- 
sently walk with us through the close underwood that may confuse our path, if unattended. 
She will draw attention to a little bubbling rivulet, that here divides Herefordshire from 
Gloucestershire; point out a pretty infant-school, founded and still endowed by the good 
Bishop of Newfoundland, formerly the rector of English Bicknor—a parish he does not forget, 
although many thousand miles of sea are now between him and that pleasant vale beside the 
sylvan Wye! She will show you other objects that greet the eye as you ascend; and will 
soon place you—and leave you—on a broad platform, which is the summit of the Yat, that 
seemed a pointed peak when you gazed upon it from the river below. You are six hundi 
above the stream; and hence you have in view seven counties—Herefordshire, in which you 
note “the Beacon ;” Worcestershire, which displays to you the Malvern Hills ; Shropshire, 
where the Clee Hills invite your gaze; Brecknockshire, where the Black Mountain courts 
your ken; Radnorshire, where “the Welsh Mountains” rise above the mist ; Monmouthshire, 
where the Coppet Hill comes between you, and the spire of Ross, on the one side, while Great 
—— Ay the other, keeps Monmouth town from your sight; and Gloucestershire, on W 
you stan 


- Mountains stern and desolate ; 
But in the majesty of distance now 
Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with aérial softness clad, 
And beautified with morning's purple beam.” 


Symond’s Yat is, therefore, rightly classed among the most beautiful objects of this beautiful 


| locality: below and above—at its base and on its height—the scene is very lovely ! 


> ee Ss 





* Some sixty years ago the barristers in going to the assizes went down the Wye, and gave their 2 oe 
the different rocks; Vansittart was one of them. There is unhappily no more dignified or pore fn will 
these names. Just before we approach Coldwell Rocks, a singular but not very picturesque obj ned 
ottenes the eye; it isa monument erected by bereaved parents to the memory of a son who was 
_ about sixty years ago. 


“ Vat” 3 * e 
Yat,” is simply “ gate:” in some books we find this beautiful spot called “‘Cymon’s Y - 


at. 
— meant the “Seaman's Yate,” or road, in reference to the Danish foray, of which it was the cbief 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Cominc Art Season.—The first exhibi- 
tion of the season has always been that of the 
British Institution, and it still continues to be so, 
—opening its doors in the first week of February. 
It will be immediately succeeded by another, that 
of the Society of French Artists, which, during the 
second week of the same month, will solicit its 
share of public patronage. But so unprecedently 
dark has been the whole of the month of December, 
that to artists it has been a mensis non—one long 
and dismally vexatious holiday, insomuch that many 
pictures that were intended for early exhibitions 
have been necessarily postponed. After the two 
exhibitions above named, the National and the 
British Artists follow in March and April; and in 
May, the Royal Academy and the two Water Colour 
Institutions, and these, succeeded by the French Col- 
lection and the Winter Gallery, bring us again to 
the beginning of another year. 

SoutH KENSINGTON MuszuM.—A series of six 
lectures on matters relating to Art, was com- 
menced last month in the lecture theatre of this in- 
stitution; two of the course, on Hindoo Art and 
Mohammedan Art respectively, were delivered by 
Dr. G. Kinkel, one of the professors at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn; the next, which will be on the 7th 
of this month, is to be delivered by Mr. Westma- 
cott, R.A., the subject “ Sculptures in Relief;” and 
the remaining three, on the 14th, 21st, and 28th, 
by Mr. J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., keeper of the Art 
collections, on “ Ancient Greek Painted Pottery,” 
 Ttalian Majolica Wares,” and “ Porcelain Wares in 
general.” 

Tue Roya ScorrisH ACADEMY is now arranging 
its gallery of pictures in the building allotted to 
them at Edinburgh; the edifice being one of the 
two classic temples constructed on the mound be- 
tween the old and the new town. The collection 
comprises some good specimens of the old masters 
(described by Dr. Waageu), and many of the 
“moderns ;” in addition to which are some fine pic- 
tures by living artists of eminence, purchased by the 
funds at the Society’s disposal. In this way the 
Academy has secured some excellent examples of 
native genius which do honour to Scotland, and to the 
liberality and discrimination of the purchasers. This 
encouragement of Art by artists is an honourable 
trait of the Scottish Academy, worthy of imitation 
in the south. The collection will be opened in the 
spring. In the adjoining building, the Scottish So- 
ciety of Antiquaries Museum is to be placed; it 
comprises many historic relics of great interest, and 
will be publicly opened with some éc/a¢ about May 
next. 

‘THe Crrstat Patace Art-un1on.—The council 
has issued its programme, and it promises well. 
If this project be carried out with integrity, there 
can be no doubt of its success, not only as a useful 


anxiliary to the Crystal Palace, but as a valuable | 
accession to the public ; for its manager, Mr. Battam, 


will be sure to multiply only such works as are pure 


and good in design, and, therefore, calculated to | 
Many of the objects | 


become public instructors. 
for circulation among subscribers may now be seen 
at Sydenham : we have not yet been enabled to ex- 
amine them, but a very full descriptive account in 
the Times conveys assurance of the satisfactory 
condition of this society at starting, and of the 
certainty that beneficial results may be expected 
from its procedure. We shall ere long bring ander 
detailed notice the several Art productions prepared, 
or preparing, for its members. 

Tue Burns Centenary.—Before this number 
of our journal goes to press, but too late for its 
record, the variety of celebrations in honour of the 
centenary return of the birthday of the poet, Robert 
Burns, will have taken place in the localities named. 
Besides the acts of commemoration by “ Alloway’s 
auld haunted kirk,” over which the near grave will 
have been apt to throw an interest and a solemnity 
of their own,—a public banquet was to be held in the 
Music Hall in Edinburgh, which, with “some 
great man” in the chair, and such probable speakers 
besides as the list of stewards suggests, could 
scarcely fail to yield something on which our readers 
will find occasion to dwell.—Amongst ourselves, the 
Crystal Palace Company, at Sydenham, had an- 
nounced a Burns festival; and their programme had 


a feature, which, besides giving great interest of its 
own to the memorial day, should have borne some 
worthy fruit to the future. A prize of fifty guineas 
was offered for the best poem on the subject of 
Burns, ranging between the extremes of one hundred 
and two hundred lines,—and this poem was to 
become the property of the company, and be read 
in the palace as a constituent portion of the cente- 
nary entertainments. The name of the victor was 
to be ascertained only at the time of reading, 
and proclaimed from the rostrum. The Burns 
laureate was to be crowned in the capitol. In 
answer to this invitation, no Jess than six hundred 
poems are said to have been sent in. Now, unless 
the muse who found Burns on the hill-side, and 
makes the river musical that murmurs by his grave, 
have indeed deserted the land, the best of six hun- 
dred should be something worth hearing. However, 
of the elements of this contest our readers may 
reckon on hearing a good deal. The prize poem, it 
is understood, the Crystal Palace Company will 
publish; but they need not expect to have the 
press on this occasion all to themselves. The judges 
need scarcely count on a quiet time of it, for the 
rest of their lives. There will be the usual appeals 
from their decision to posterity, no doubt. Our 
readers, too, may be pretty sure that we shall have 
something to tell them on the subject of this con- 
test in our next number.—A pleasant incident, and 
one that will be bought by no heart-burnings, has 
been introduced into their Burns celebration by the 
men of Ayr. Ata public meeting held in that town, 
it was resolved to open a subscription for the pur- 
pose Of presenting the nieces of Robert Burns, 
daughters of the late Mrs. Begg, with a gift in com- 
memoration of this centenary occasion. Should the 
sum collected for the purpose exceed £1000, the 
committee are to have power to invest any portion 
of the surplus for the benefit of any one or more 
other surviving relatives of Burns whom they may 
think entitled to receive it. The admirers of the 
poet throughout the world are invited to co-operate 
in the promotion of this fund, and the ordinary sub- 
scriptions are limited to a pound on one side, and a 
shilling ou the other. Special donations, it seems, 
are unrestricted; and, not meaning any objection 
to the scheme or its terms, but, on the contrary, 
wishing them all success,—we cannot help observing, 
that this seems to us a shrewd Scotch device for 
getting at once the benefit of a limit and the benefit 
of none. 

Tue Art or PHotocrarHy has just been ap- 
plied, by Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi, to a mar- 
vellous drawing, by Turner, in the possession of 
John Dillon, Esq.; the subject is “ Westmiuster 
Abbey Chapel, North of the Choir,” and the draw- 
ing bears, on one of the stone slabs of the pavement, 
the inscription “ William Turner, Natus, 1775.” 
It is an early work, and donbtless was executed 
towards the close of the last century, when the 
practice of this great painter was almost exclusively 
confined to architectural subjects, which, to judge 
from this example, as well as from others we have 
| seen, were represented with the truth, accuracy, and 
artistic expression that cannot be surpassed. 





| and feel perfectly justified in applying the term to 
it, for if the photograph had been taken from the 
edifice itself, and under the most favourable circum- 


stances for producing a picturesque effect, the result | 
could not have been truer or more beautiful : all the | 


detail of the architecture is most delicately rendered ; 


the stains and the injuries which time and man have | 


singly or together left on columns and sculptured 


screens and carved monument, are all here to testify | 


to the genius of the artist, and to his fidelity of 
delineation. The photograph has, we believe, been 


executed privately for Mr. Dillon, who purchased | 


the drawing at the sale of the late Earl Harewood’s 
collection last year. 

Tur Campana CoLLection, so long celebrated 
for its interest and value, has recently been cata- 
logued in a quarto volume, excellently arranged 
and classified. ‘The Etruscan and early Greek vases 
are without a rival for interest, beauty, and quantity ; 
they number nearly two thousand specimens, and 
were obtained in the course of extensive excavations 
in the ancient cities and cemeteries of Italy. The 
Greek and Roman bronzes are equally rare and fine ; 
while the Etruscan and Greco-Italian arms and 
armour, are unrivalled in interest and beauty. 





We | 
have characterised this drawing as “ marvellous,” | 


Among them is a unique helmet of silver, found in a 

tomb at Bolsena (the Vulsinium of ancient Etruria) ; 
it is enriched with sculptured ornament, the apex 
formed by winged horses, and the name Anisum, 
| inscribed in Etruscan characters, in front : so sump- 
tuous a specimen of ancient warlike Art has never 
| been elsewhere found. Diadems, garlands of pre. 
cious ornament, pins, rings, brooches of all kinds, 
| form more than three hundred items. The series of 
| coins in gold of the Roman emperors, down to the 
| latest of the Byzantine series, is very extensive and 
complete. The plastic art of early Italy is also 
well represented; and has the advantage of being well 
classed, according to the places wherein the several 
objects were discovered. The catalogne concludes 
with a curious series of early pictures, illustrative of 
the rise of Art in Italy from the early Byzantine 
period to the era of Raphael. Altogether, this ex- 
tensive and complete collection is a museum to rival 
the finest of its kind. It is rumoured that the 
Emperor Napoleon is in treaty to secure it for 
France, where it would certainly be placed to ad- 
vantage. 

TRANSPARENT ENAMEL PnorocRarHs.—Oune 
of the latest novelties in photographic art that has 
come under our notice, is some specimens of trans- 
parent photographs from the establishment of 
Messrs. H. Squire and Co.:; they are the inveution of 
Mr. Glover, who has taken out a patent to protect 
it. The substance on which the pictures are taken 
is glass covered with a pure white enamel, the sur- 
face cf which is slightly granulated by acid. One 
of the great peculiarities of these enamels is that 
they are positives either by transmitted or reflected 
light. As transparencies for a window or the stereo- 
scope they are very beautiful: they are susceptible 
of taking transparent colours which increase their 
richness, and will bear washing like a piece of 
porcelain. A portrait of a lady, among other speci- 
mens submitted to us, is remarkable for its delicacy 
and purity of tone, as well as for its life-like charac- 
ter, approaching most closely to a miniature on 
ivory. We understand that the process of manipu- 
lating these photographs is both simple and easy. 

Sr. Pauy’s CatuEprat.—Our readers will re- 
member that the appeal made, in summer last, in 
the name of the Bishop of London, and of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, for funds applicable to 
the purpose of fitting up the great metropolitan 
cathedral for special church services, contemplated, 
in the first place, that what was temporary and 
incidental in this arrangement should be executed 
in such manner as would not impoverish the 
effect of the magnificent structure,—and compre- 
hended, in the next place, the larger object of per- 
manently embellishing the cathedral in harmony 
with the original views of its great architect, Sir 
| Christopher Wren. Whether regarded as a Chris- 

tian temple or as a Christian tomb, this is one of 
| the most interesting, as it is assuredly one of the 
| grandest, edifices in the world,—and in any country 
| but ours it would stand in an area a quarter of a 
| mile square, and have lavished on its interior all 
| the resources of money and of Art. In England, 
| we shut it up in a brick-and-mortar case—through 
which if accident makes a hole and gives a glimpse 
| of its glorious proportious, we patch up the hole 
| again, aud leave the curious to take its features 
| seriatim ;—and internally we surrender it to that 
“cold, dull, and unedifying” nakedness which may 
suit its character as a tomb, but derogates certainly 
from its character as a temple. This is our idiosyn- 
| eracy: but, uoder proper treatment, idiosyncracies, 





| individual and national, wear themselves out; and 
in the progress of the changes that time brings, we 
are not without hope of one day seeing the cathe- 
| dral receive the full benefit of the eminence on 
| which it stands, and show its broadside to the 
river as boldly and uninterruptedly as it lifts its 
dome to the sky. For this, however, the time is 
not yet. As regards some redemption of the ma- 
jestic interior from its atterly neglected look, the 
dean and chapter are doing what they can, and 
the bishop is backing them. A sum of £11,000 
or £12,000, our readers will remember, was the 
amount originally asked:—a very small sum, in- 
deed, it would seem, to have any difficulty in 
raising for such a purpose in a metropolis like ours. 
The public should clearly understand, that for none 
of the objects contemplated are there any capitular 
revenues available. The dean and chapter, as the 
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points out, are all endowed on the reduced 
and limited seale determined by recent acts of 
parliament. What they have themselves contri- 
buted to that which has been already done, has 
been from their own private resources. The 
bishop, therefore, again comes forward now to state 
the case of the great cathedral :—and we gladly 
give the aid of our columns to his appeal. : 
Sin Josuva ReyNoips.—The great president | 
appears to lose, with the lapse of time, and in the 
new and shifting lights of Art, no part of the pres- 
tige which so naturally belongs to him in the body 
which his name, more than any other single one, 
makes illustrious. A life of the great painter has 
been a favourite exercise of such powers and leisure 
as succeeding academicians have had to spare from 
their own immediate art : and it is said now, that 
one of the most distinguished of the present body, 
Mr. Leslie, whose ability to wield the pen does not 
remain to be proved by its present occupation, is 
engaged in writing a new life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Facsmuite “ Hamiet.”—We told our readers 
some months since, that the Duke of Devoushire 
had rendered an important service to English lite- 
rature, by means of an interesting application of pho- 
tography :—that process having been employed in the 
reproduction in facsimile, and to the extent of forty 
copies,—liberallydistributed by him,—of the margin 
copy of the first edition, quarto, of Shakspere’s 
“Hamlet.” We see it stated now, that the duke 
is following up this good work by a facsimile of the 
1604, quarto, edition of the same play; and hes 
engaged the services of Mr. J. Payne Collier in its 
superintendence. The business of collatiou will, of 
course, be greatly assisted by this useful application 
of an art whose uses are developing themselves with 
a rapidity that takes men by surprise. The second 
edition of the tragedy, now in process of being 
reproduced, is a great enlargement on its prede- 
cessor of 1603,—and contains, also, much that is 
omitted from the folio of 1623. The folio, how- 
ever, contains passages which are not in this quarto 
of 1604:—and a facsimile of the folio would seem, 
therefore, to be a necessary complement to this 
good work. Everything that helps us to throw 
light on this great, though somewhat perplexed, 
masterpiece of the world’s master mind, is a boon 
to literature,—and a most worthy employment of the 
resources at the command of men like the Duke of 
Devoushire. 

Latimer Preacutne at St. Pavi’s Cross.—A 
picture thus entitled is now exhibited at Messrs. 
Jennings, in Cheapside. It is by Sir George Hay- 
ter, and is certainly, we think, the best of his works ; 
he appears to have had his composition much better in 
hand than that ofhis “Martyrdom,” painted some years 
ago. Asingle glance at the picture suffices to show the 
careful research which has been exercised with a view 
to perfect accuracy of impersonation, costume, and 
incident. Latimer is in the act of exhorting a 
numerous audience against the worship of the Virgin 
Mary. Immediately before him are the city autho- 
1ities—the Lord Mayor, Treasurer, &c., behind 
whom are the Captain of the Royal Body Guard, 
and his attendants; and near these, as forming 
simple units of the congregation, Cranmer, and 
Ridley. John Foxe, the author of “The Acts and 
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Monuments of the Church,” and John Russell, the 


first Earl of Bedford, are sitting in the chamber of 
the pulpit celebrated as St. Paul’s Cross, and 
which stood at the northern side towards the east 
end of Old St. Paul’s Church, the entrance gate to 
the Cheap; it is alluded to in public documents 
during the reigns of Henry III., the Edwards, 
Richard I1., &e. The picture has much merit as a 
work of Art, and is extremely interesting as an 
epitome of the religious feeling of the time. 
Frances Browne, or Stra NORLANE.—We have 
seen a very eloquent letter in the Daily News, plead- 
ing the cause of the blind poetess, Frances Browne. 
Hers is certainly a case which calls for sympathy 
and the help which it is one of the happiest privi- 
leges of wealth to be able to extend to those who are 
afflicted either by bodily suffering or by circum- 
stances over which they have no control. Frances 
Browne was born at Stranorlane, in the co 
Donegal; her father was 
she lost her sight by the small-pox at the age of 
eighteen months. As she grew up, her little 
brothers and sisters used to read to the blind book- 
loving child. Burns was the first idol of her admi- 


the village postmaster ; 


unty of | 


ration; but she gathered up knowledge, and trea- 
sured it as only the blind can. Literature, to those 
who have all their faculties, and who are well-placed 
in society, is a hard struggle, but what must it have 
been to the poor blind girl, in a remote Irish village ! 
After many trials, aud much doubting of her own 
powers, her poems made their way, and excited 
considerable interest and astonishment. A small 
volume, published in 1844, was seen by the bene- 
volent statesman Sir Robert Peel, and he granted the 
poetess a pension of £20 a-year. She was then 
comparatively young, and hoped to win her way to 
independence ; but literature has failed her—not 
altogether, but it is totally insufficient to the support 
of her and her mother: to that beloved parent she 
allows £18 a-year, and is now struggling in London, 
with great difficulty, to maintain herself; but the 
struggle is beyond her strength. Her character, 
her industry, her talent, are without a spot : the few 
who know her respect her thoroughly ; and a little 
more than what she makes would save her from the 
crnel want and anxiety that have eaten out the life 
of‘ many a gifted child of song. Were her pension 
increased to £50 a-year, she would consider it 
“riches:” but while this is hoped for, surely there 
will be some who will “ distribute of their wealth” 
to her who has never seen the face of that “‘ Nature” 
which, nevertheless, inspires her song. Mr. Fulcher, 
of 22, Montpellier Square, Brompton, will answer 
any questions concerning Miss Browne, and receive 
any contributions that may be offered for her benefit. 

Tue New Apevent THEATRE may be cited as a 
most successful example of a convenient and elegant 
place of amusement, second only to the new Italian 
Opera in the convenience of its arrangements. The 
act drop has been painted from a design by C. Stan- 
field, R.A., and represents the elegant Greek build- 
ing known as the Monument of Lysicrates, in the 
midst of a lovely landscape enlivened by groups of 
dancers. This picture is surrounded by a deep 
enriched frame. The ceiling of the house is very 
chaste and elegant ; the lunettes, apparently open to 
the sky, are very happy in idea. It is matter ef 
surprise, where all is so good, how such a tasteless 
and unmeaning mass of confusion as the front of the 
upper boxes presents, could have originated: the 
ornament is without character or meaning, and con- 
trasts singularly with the good taste apparent every- 
where else. 

Mr. Forry, R.A., has been honoured with a 

commission from the Queen to execute, in marble, a 
life-size bust of the late Viscount Hardinge, to be 
placed in the corridor of Windsor Castle. The pre- 
sent viscount has ordered a bronze statuette, of the 
large model size, from Mr. Foley’s equestrian group 
engraved in our Journal this month. We rejoice to 
find that, so far as a reduced copy of this noble work 
will supply such a deficiency, the country will not 
be without an opportunity of seeing and obtaining it, 
for there is little doubt that when the statuette is 
procurable there will be a demand for it: still, we 
desire to have it in all its grandeur in our highway, 
and hope there will be no relaxation of effort to 
secure such a result. We presume the casting of 
the bronze statuette will be entrusted to Messrs. 
Elkington, who so well executed the larger work. 
— Portrait or Hanpet.—The Sacred Harmonic 
Society, already fortunate in the possession of the 
statue of Handel, by Roubillac, one of his earliest and 
best works, has recently received'a gift, from Lady 
Rivers, of an early portrait of the great master of 
sacred melody, by Denner. It is of much interest ; 
being the identical portrait presented by Handel 
to his amanuensis Smith, as a testimony of regard, 
and has never passed out of his family, Lady 
Rivers being Smith’s grand-daughter. : 

Lancuam CuamBers.—These réunions are ap- 
pointed to be held at the Langham School upon the 
same principle as those of last year, the series ter- 
minating with the sketching evenings. It is hoped 
these meetings will become attractive from the 
number and interest of the works exhibited. 
| Tue New Foreign Orrick: Mr. Scorr anp 
| Mr. J. H. Parker.—In his capacity of “ President 
of the Oxford Architectural Society,” Mr. J. H. 
Parker has addressed to himself, as the present im- 
personation of the venerable “ Mr. Urban,” of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, a very clever and sensible 
letter upon the subject of the style of architecture 





| best suited for the new Foreign Office to be erected 
_ by Mr. Scott. Mr. Parker has not repented of his 





——— 


Gothie antecedents like Mr. Petit, and consequently 
his letter is by no means an attempt to divert the 
great Gothic architect from his own architecture 
by a lecture ex cathedrd upon something else, 
On the contrary, strongly approving the decision of 


| the government, that the new edifice should be 


Gothic, and should be erected by Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Parker still submits that the existing condition of 
the circumstances connected with the new Forei 
Office, leaves the architect free to recast his com. 
petition design to any extent ; and he urges on Mr, 
Scott, that as his original design had so much in it that 
at once was foreign and was not English, he ought 
to modify it very considerably before he determines 
on its actual adoption. Mr. Parker adds, that he by 
no means desires to exclude foreign Gothic from 
exercising an important influence upon the revived 
and renewed Gothic of England ; very far from this, 
he demonstrates with much ability, though, 

with somewhat over-strained zeal (Mr. Parker has 
been studying amongst the Gothic buildings of 
France of late, and writing very nice papers about 
them iu the Archaologia), that it is from the 
Gothic of the continent that our own revived style 
must seek its most perfect aspirations. Still Mr, 
Parker urges, with equal justice and force, that we 
ought to select for our authorities and guides such 
foreign examples as will harmonize the most happily 
with the peculiarly English characteristics and 
expressions of the style. In the case of the new 
Foreign Office, accordingly, he earnestly invites the 
attention of Mr. Scott to what were once the “ Eng- 
lish Provinces of France,” and particularly to the 
public hospital at Augers, from which he believes 
our own early English Gothic to have been direetly 
derived. We accept with much satisfaction Mr. 
Parker’s opiuion, that the Gothic of France, of 
English France more especially, ought to be 
thoroughly studied by our architects, while with 
him, we also desire that the Gothic of Italy may 
exercise the least possible degree of practical influ- 
ence upon the rising architecture of our day. The 
Venetian Gothic may be all that Mr. Ruskin says of 
it—for Venice: it is not what we waut in England; 
but in France we may find much that may be most 
valuable to us, when wrought up after being fused in 
the English crucible——We have much pleasure ia 
adding, that Mr. Parker’s letter has been printed in 
extenso by our able contemporaries, the Builder, 
and the Building News. 

Jos1an WepGwoop.—Tardy justice is at length 
to be rendered to one of the test men ‘who 
rendered memorable “ for all time” the eighteenth 
century in England. A public meeting, at which 
the accomplished Earl of Carlisle presided, has been 
held at Burslem to promote the great national pur- 
pose of recording national gratitude. The occasion 
was at too late a period to enable us to treat the 
subject,—which, assuredly, it will be our high pn- 
lege to do next month. 

Mr. T. J. Hunx’s Drawine Crasses ror Civil 
ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, &C.—These classes are 
held at Mr. Hill’s establishment, 15, Old Street, 
City Road, for conveying instruction in architectural 
and mechanical drawing to all persons to whom 
some experience in such departments of practical art 
may be useful and valuable. The system 
appears to be generally sound, though we should be 
disposed to suggest both a wider range of subjects 
and a freer use of models. Mr. Hill has ® yearly 
exhibition of the works of his pupils, and the e- 
hibition which has just closed we visited with great 
satisfaction. Bearing in mind that design Was not 
to be sought in these drawings, their merit consis 
ing exclusively in accuracy and good manipulative 
treatment, there were many examples that were 
worthy of high commendation. 

At THE Society oF Arts, on the 19th of Ja 
uary, M. Silvestre, a French writer upon Art, 
an interesting paper, in his own language, 0B 
English School of Painting. ; 4 

Mr. S. C. Hatt.—Our readers will perceive that 
this gentleman is about to deliver two a 
“the Authors of the Age :” he terms them * —, 
Portraits,” and they will consist exclusively of “ 
“great men and women of the epoch” with a 
has been personally acquainted. It will suffice 
us to direct attention to the programme, and tu sy 
that these memories extend over a period of more 
than thirty-five years. 
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OxiGtInatL UNPUBLISHRD PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE 
oF THE Lire or Sin Perer Pavut Rvunens, 
as AN Antist AND A DipLomatist. — Edited 
by W. Nort Sainspuny. Published by 
Brappury & Evans, London: 

This volume is the result of researches in the State 

Paper Office of England, by one of the officials; and 

may be received as a fair sample of the stores that 

are still awaiting the exploration of the historic 
student in that abundant and scantily used mine. 

Mr. Sainsbury, in his preface, notes the discouraging 

doubts of persons who knew the pursuit he was 

engaged in, and who kindly asked ** what there could 
be new to say about Rubens.’”’ A patient research 
and a volume of 400 pages afford an answer. The 
series of documents, now for the first time printed, 
abounds in interest, and the interest is not confined 
to Rubens. We are furnished with a living picture 
of the age in which he lived, and the intellectual 
pursuits of the higher classes: for the Appendix 
contains a very interesting correspondence relative 
to the famous Arundelian collection,—‘ the father 
of vertu in England,’’—the Earl of Somerset's 
collection, the great Mantuan collection, &c. ; while 
the notices of Art and artists of the era, incidentally 
narrated, abound in details of much interest and 
value. Throughout they give a pleasant impression 
of the artists and their patrons. We find these men, 
in times of singular civil and religious dissension, 
consoling themselves in their innocent and elevating 

ursuits: ardour on the part of the noble, open- 

anded honour on the part of the artist. Art seems 
to have been the refuge for the overtaxed mind of 
the statesman, and the artist the man whose friend- 
ship he could repose on safely. While one agent 
speaks of Rubens’s prices, as ‘‘ demands, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, which may not be 
altered,” the English ambassador speaks of him 
as ‘‘the prince of painters and gentlemen :” thus, 
though never wanting in courtesy and liberality he 
still knew how to be true to his own position and 
value. This book sheds a new and clearer light 
on one great feature of Rubens’s character, his power 
as a diplomatist; and to it we owe the peace with 

Spain, effected by his earnest agent after Buckingham 

was assassinated by Felton. His ability was rewarded 

by King Uthood, by Charles I., and by honours from 
the University of Cambridge. The account of his 
sojourn in England is very minute and curious ; but 
we think Mr. Sainsbury is quite mistaken in his new 
fact—that Rubens was nearly drowned by his boat 
upsetting ‘‘ in shooting London Bridge.”’ The letter 
from which this is inferred warrants no such in- 
terpretation ; Rubens was evidently not of the party. 

A very full account of the pictures painted by 

Rubens for the Banqueting House at Whitehall con- 

tains details entirely new ; and the volume through- 

out is a valuable addition to our Art-literature. 





Tue Pitcrim's Procress. Part the Second. With 
lilustrations designed and etched by W. B. 
Scotr, R.S.A. Published by A. FuLLARtToNn 
and Co., Edinburgh and London, 


The late David Scott, an artist of original but rather 
eccentric genius, produced some few years ago a 
series of outline sketches illustrating the first part 
of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” They were 
published, and found many admirers among a class 
of individuals who can appreciate talent in Art even 
when exhibited in a style which modern taste, gene- 
rally, is disposed to decry. The volume before us 
is intended as a sequel to the former, the illustra- 
tions being by Mr. W. B. Scott, a brother, we be- 
lieve, of the deceased artist, whose mantle, however, 
has not altogether descended upon the living man, 
so far, at least, as it may have reference to these 
designs. One fact may, perhaps, be advanced in 
extenuation: Mr. W. B. Scott has, evidently, not 
been left quite a free agent in the matter, to follow 
his own imagination, the object of the publishers 
being, as announced in the preface, to have the two 
series ‘‘ similarly treated, both in thought and exe- 
cution ;’’ and although this object is attained to 
some extent, it would be almost an impossibility to 
find two artists whose thoughts upon any given 
subject are identical, especially if either of the two 
happened to be one with a mind so singularly en- 
dowed as was that of David Scott. With sucha 
disadvantage his successor has had to contend; and 
if his designs cannot take a foremost place, they 
are certainly entitled to come at no very great dis- 
tance after their predecessors, They consist of 
twenty-tive illustrations, conceived and executed 
with considerable imagination and spirit, but with 
a feeling akin to the modern German school, of 
which Overbeck was the founder. We occasionally 
meet with some anachronisms as regards costume ; 





the dresses of the figures do not always belong to the 
same period; for example, in the plate of ‘ Mr. 
Brisk’s Courtship ended,” the gentleman wears an 
Elizabethan ruff and doublet; Prudence, when she 
catechizes the boys, is habited in a robe something 
like that which the maidens of ancient Rome are 
supposed to have worn, and she is seated in a chair 
such as Cato, or ‘anv other Roman senator, may 
have occupied ; Greatheart bas a helmet of the old 
Norman period, and a crusader’s shield ; and among 
the rubbish Muckrake scrapes together is a copy of 
the Zimes newspaper, a cruel sutire on the “ lead- 
ing journal of Europe,”’ enough to call down its 
wrath on the unlucky artist wno had the audacity 
to perpetrate such a deed. These errors of date 
and costume should have been avoided, because 
they serve to destroy the unity of idea and of time 
that runs through the narrative. 





PASSAGES FROM THE Poems oF Tuomas Hoop. 
Illustrated by the Junior Etching Club, in 
Thirty-four Plates. Published by E, GamBant 
and Co., London. 


With a well-meant desire to do honour to the 
memory of Hood—the poet whose writings have 
equal power to move his readers to laughter and to 
wring tears from their eyelids—the members of the 
Junior Etching Club have undertaken the task of 
illustrating some of the most striking passages in 
his poems. The intention is laudable ;—we wish 
it were in our power to add that the result of their 
labours is commensurate with their desires; and 
this it certainly is not. Apart from the designs, 
which are of varied merit and excellence, the gene- 
ral character of the prints is that of heaviness and 
** woolliness.”” Some are over-elaborated, and, 
therefore, dark and ineffective ; others, again, mere 
patches of black and white, without harmony ; and 
others weak and unfinished. We are speaking of 
them as a whole, but there are exceptions to 7 Sows 
critical remarks. For — Lord G. Fitzgerald’s 
“ Bridge of Sighs”’ is excellent, both in design and 
execution (it would have been better if the rays 
from the policeman’s lantern, falling on the dead 
woman, had been less harsh at the edges); Mr. 
Millais’s subject, from the same poem, is most 
Poe a conceived and admirably rendered; Mr. 

uard’s ‘* Lay of the Labourer”’ is also excellent 
as a composition,— painfully true, but not effective as 
an engraving, from monotony of tone; Mr. Keene’s 
‘Lee Shore”’ is open to the same observation ; 
** A Retrospective Review,’’ by Mr. Clark, is capital, 
perfectly Hoodish in character, and very delicately 
etched; ‘Sigh on, Sad Heart,’’ by Mr. Small- 
field, is a real picture, powerful as a composition, 
and as powerfully executed ; ‘‘ In nights far gone,” 
also by Mr. Smallfield, is ancther that must be 
placed among the very best of the series, The 
names that appear as contributors to this work, 
besides those already indicated, are Messrs. Ros- 
siter, ‘Tenniel, Carrick, H. Moore, Oakes, Solomon, 
F. Powell, Gale, Barwell, Halliday, Severn, A. J. 
Lewis, H. C. Whaite, J. Sleigh, H.S. Marks, and 
Viscount Bury: most of these artists are known to 
have a strong Pre-Raffaellitish bias, which is seen 
in these designs. We may just add, that a more 
careful and lengthened examination of the etchings 
than we were able to give them when exhibited in 
the autumn of last year at the French Gallery, 
forces an opinion upon us leas favourable than that 
we then formed, and expressed in the Art-Journal. 
Most of the etchings were then marked “ un- 
finished ;’ we think they would have been better 
had they remained so: many promising works of 
Art are spoiled by having a “little more” done to 
them: we suspect this to be the case with the series 
from Hood's poems. 


— — 


Horneiwn’s Dance or Deratn. By Francis 
Dovcer, Esq., F.A.S.: also Ho.pern’s Binte 


Cuts. With Introduction by Tuomas Froo- 
NALL Dippin. Published by H. G. Bonn, 
London. 


Few, it may be supposed, who have not a love for 
the antiquities of Art, no less than its curiosities, 
are acquainted with Holbein’s singular designs 
known as the “Dance of Death,” which were 
brought before the public many years ago by the 
late Francis Douce, a learned antiquarian, who 
wrote a dissertation on the several representations 
of the subject. Mr. Bohn has considered Douce’s 
work of sufficient interest to republish it in his 
‘¢ Illustrated Library”’ series, and has included in 
the volume the ninety illustrations bearing the 
title of “* Holbein’s ible Cuts,” admirably copied 
on wood by Mr. John Byfield and his sister, Miss 
Mary Byfield. These illustrations have not been 
circulated in England in a complete form since the 
year 1549, when an English version was published 
at Lyons, by Johan Frellon; a few appeared in the 











“ Bibliographical Decameron,” in 1821, which were 
selected for that work by Mr. Dibdin, who appends 
a few introductory remarks to the designe in the 
volume before us. There has always n some 
doubt as to the authorship of the drawings, though 
they are, by almost universal opinion, ascribed to 
Holbein. Mr. Dibdin considers the originals were 
executed in distemper, as no well-authenticated 
water-colour drawing is known to have been exe- 
cuted by Holbein when abroad, and that the 
were produced before he quitted Basle for England, 
in 1526: “I am willing to believe,” the writer 
adds, “that the original blocks themselves, like 
those for the triumphs of the Emperor Maximilian, 
are YET in existence.’”” Mr. Dibdin ascribes the 
earliest engravings from the “Bible Cuts” to 
Liitzelberger, a native of Basle, and contemporary 
with Holbein, who is also supposed to have en- 
graved the blocks of the “* Dance of Death :” 
these matters must, however, continue to be epecu- 
lative to a certain extent. The ‘‘ Bible Cuts” seem 
to us toshow a more general refined character us 
to composition and drawing than those in the 
‘* Dance of Death ;” some of them are truly beau- 
tiful, and though in all there is unmistakable 
evidence of the peculiar condition of Art at the 
period assigned to them, we can see so much to 
admire in them as to welcome the volume which 
Mr. Bohn’s taste and enterprise have induced him 
to publish. 





Cuniositizs oF Literature. By Isaac Diskarxt. 
A New Edition. Edited, with Memoir and 
Notes, by the Right Hon. B. Disnarzi, Chan- 
cellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. Published 
by RoutLeper & Co., London. 

We should fear to say how many editions this well- 

known work of Isaac Disraeli has gone through 

since its first appearance. We believe this to Fe 
at least the nineteenth, and to possess more of the 
requisites for modern readers than any of its prede- 
cessors. In one great feature—portability and cheap- 
ness—it far outstrips them; in careful editing and 
additional notes it certainly has the advantage over 
all. It was at the conclusion of the last century that 
the preliminary pee of these literary curiosities 
were given to the world, and since then many of 
their hints might be worked out more clearly. The 
history of the studious life of the elder Disraeli, con- 
tributed by his son, the present Chancellor of her 

Majesty’s Exchequer, is such a record of the calm 

career of a man of letters as few could have the oppor- 

tunity of studying, and fewer still be enabled to de- 
scribe so feelingly and so well. Amid the fever of poli- 
tics, we cannot help thinking that the Chancellor may 

look back to his own days of literary labour with a 

pleasant regret, which has been more than once ex- 

ressed by politicians who were born scholars, ‘That 
his father’s tastes are his, may be evidenced in the 
labour he has given to this edition of his works, and 
the number of curious facts picked up in out-of-the 
way books which occur in the notes so abundantly 
spread through these volumes. ‘They tell of exten- 
sive reading, and that not restricted to an ordinary 
library, but gathered from volumes that repose in 

‘black letter” originality, and are only to be found 

in the libraries of curious collectors. In so diseur- 

sive a series of essays as these volumes consiet of, it 
required an equally wide range over the field of 
literature, and that our editor has taken. Such 
labours cannot be always judged by the ordinary 
standard; it is a far more troublesome task than it 

seems, A day’s research in a library to establish a 

fact or date may only contribute a line to a volume, 

and, though of vital importance, makes but a small 
show. ‘These notes frequently display this kind of 
labour, but they add much to the value of the book. 

We may note in particular those on ‘the hero of 

Hudibras,” and ‘the biographers of Heylin.” We 

cannot do more than point to these and many others 

scattered through the volumes as evidences of the 
value of this edition, which is to be followed by the 
works that were the matured labour of the elder 

Disraeli’s profound and peculiar scholarship, and 

which have never hitherto appeared in an uniform 

series. 





Otp Testament History IL.ustratep :—A Series 
of Designs by an English Artist about a.p. 
1310. Drawn from a Manuscript now in the 
Old Royal Collection, British Museum, by 
A. H. 1. Westtake. Published by Masters, 
London; Parker, Oxford. 

The brief title above given is all the history appended 

to a series of lithographic copies in outline of draw- 

ings to be found in a remarkable manuscript now in 
the British Museum, and generally known as Queen 

Mary’s Psalter, from the circumstance of its having 





been presented to her in October, 1553, by one 
Baldwin Smith, who obtained it from some persons 
about to carry it abroad. The cover of the book is 
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have been embroidered by that Queen’s | 
gry The volume is abundantly illustrated | 
by delicately-executed pen drawings, slightly washed 
with shadows and tints. The first sixty-five leaves | 
are occupied by drawings illustrative of the Old | 
Testament, which Mr. Westlake has copied, and | 
a few he has now published. He should most | 
certainly have prefaced his labours with an ac- 
count of the manuscript; and he has not even 
given the press-mark, to enable any one to iden- 
tify the book at all, His copies are minutely 
and truthfully rendered, and there may be a sufli- 
cient number of antiquaries who may care to have | 
them, but they must necessarily be restricted to a 
few, for the larger number of persons will strongly 
object to the outre and indelicate rendering of early 
scripture history, which might be tolerated in the 
fourteenth, but will not be in the nineteenth cen- | 
tury. The scenes depicting the actions of the First 
Person of the Trinity, the Fall, and the Expulsion 
of Adam and Eve, few persons in the present day 
ean contemplate with sgreeable feeling. 








ART-JOURNAL. 


THE 





tors, We congratulate the publishers and the pub- 
lie on the appearance of this vigorous and honest 
volume’; the sketches of school and college life are 
but too faithful ; and though the “ tag” of the story 
is as old as can well be, and has been ‘‘ used up’’ by 
nearly every novelist, yet here it develops charac- 
ter in a new manner—and in a way we hardly 
think the author intended. His leaning is evi- 
dently democratic ; yet the tide of bravery and 


honour sets full in for the aristocracy! We cannot, | 


however, agree with the young noble that he was 
right in paiming a living lie upon the public—one 
whose weakness and folly rendered him “ not suffi- 
ciently strong for the place ;” for if riches bestow 
luxury, they also have their responsibility, and our 
hero sacrifices his duty to his inclination; but we 
repeat he had no right to do this. The righteously 
rich are Gon’s selected almoners. 7 

The conclusion is worked up “ gloriously :” we 


ee 


| Messrs. Black have made a mistake in resuscitati 

, them from what we had thought was their 

| sleep. This is not the kind of literature which 
children of the pees day are accustomed to have 

| placed in their hands, nor is it desirable that 

| should have it, though we are far from wishing 

| the young mind should be always perplexing itself 
with the mysteries of Nature and Science-—the 

numerous ologies of all kinds. A little fancy and q 

little romance, if of a healthy sort, may profitably 

| be added to the more solid intellectual food provided 

| for our boys and girls, who will thrive the better 
for a change of diet. Park’s travels are inte. 

_ resting; but so much more is now known of the 
country he traversed than is to be found in his 
adventures, that the geographical information he 
gives is of comparatively little value concerning 

| the present state and condition of the interior of 
Africa. 


could ourselves have cheered, and thrown up our | 


cap, for the senior wrangler of St. Boniface. 


' Porrrarr or Ronert Burns. Engraved by W. 


Patxtixo Porviarty Expiarxep: with Histori- 
cal Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By | 
T. J. Guiuscx, Painter, and J. Timns, F.S.A, 
Published by Kent & Co., London. 


There is a very large mass of historic and practical 
information compressed into this little volume, the 
joint production of two writers, one of whom has 
made himself well-known by several excellent works 
of a popular and instructive character. Of Mr. 
Gullick, who writes “ painter” after his name, we | 
as yet knew little; but that is no reason why he 
should not have at least a theoretical knowledge of | 
Art, and it is just as probable he has a thorough 
practical ——— with it, though the world is 
ignorant of his doings. What share each writer 
respectively has had in the authorship of this book 
it is impossible to say, but the result of their la- 
bours is a work that may be advantageously con- 
sulted, It treats of the various methods of paint- 
ing in fresco, oil, water-colour, ‘and all other | 
vehicles used by the ancients and moderns; of 
mt in pottery, porcelain, enamel, glass, &c. | 

t is a book of practical teaching, compiled from 
the best authorities, and brought down to our own 
day, explaining in concise and intelligible language 
the processes and materials employed in the art of 
painting. Much may be learned, even by those 
who fancy they do not require to be taught, from 
the careful perusal of this unpretending but com- 
prehensive treatise. 


Cur_pe Harorp’s Pircximace. By Lorp Byron. | 
Illustrated with original sketches, Published | 
by Joun Murray, London. 


We may class this edition of what we consider 
Byron's finest and most beautiful poem among the | 


gift-books of the season. It is richly uagee in a | 


covering of green and gold, and is profusely orna- | 
mented internally with an infinity of woodcuts, | 
drawn by Mr. Skelton, and engraved by Mr. J. W. 
Whymper and Mr. J. Cooper. Very many of the | 
subjects have, if we remember rightly, appeared as 
engravings on steel or copper, in former editions of 
the poet’s works, but they bear repeating in another 
form, and with the new additions they constitute a 
very elegant volume. 


_ - 


A History or tue Barrish Empire iw Inpra. 
By FE. H. Notay, Ph.D. With Illustrations 
on Steel. Parts XVIII and XIX, Published 
by J. 8. Vinrug, London. 


This well-written and comprehensive history, which 
is published in monthly numbers, continues to be 
issued with undeviating regularity, The former of 
the two = now on our table’ brings down the | 
annals of the once-powerful Mogul Empire to the | 
death of Aurungzebe, at the commencement of the 
last century, an event which terminated the most 
brilliant epoch of its history. Dr. Nolan continues 
his labours by a review of the Mohammedan period. | 
This work, when completed, will form a valuable 
addition to the library. It is a narrative of more 
than especial Interest to every Englishman at this 
particular period, now that the country to which it 
Emp aan <—y an integral part of the British 
-mpire, under the j late ‘reignty 
poms. ne feed immediate sovereignty of our 


_—. 


Tux Foster Brotnens. Published by Artuun 

Hat, Vinrve & Co., London, 
“Tom Browne” is already th 
children ; but while in the 4 
life, he is still “ head of the 
Brothers” 


€ parent of many 
— strength of animal 

amily.” The * Foster 
has a higher nature than its progeni- 


Hott, from a Drawing by A. Skrrvinc. Pub- 
lished by Brackiz & Son, Glasgow; E. Gam- 
BART & Co., London. 


This print appears very opportunely—just at the 
time when it is proposed to do especial honour to 
the memory of the Scottish poet: and a very ad- 
mirable portrait it is, beaming with manly beauty, 


intelligence, and vivacity, the impersonation of a | 


man endowed by nature with no ordinary gifts. 
Skirving, the artist, lived in Edinburgh towards 
the close of the last century, and was intimate with 
Burns: his portraits were always executed in 
crayons; this one of his friend and companion is in 
red crayons on tinted paper, and was so favourite a 
work of the artist’s that he would never consent to 
art with it, nor with another, that of the late 
Sohn Rennie, the eminent engineer. On the‘death 
of Skirving both portraits were purchased by Mr. 
Rennie, and are now in the possession of his son, 
Mr. George Rennie, who has allowed the ** Burns” 
drawing to be engraved. Mr. Holl seems as if he 
had worked at it con amore, so delicate, yet firm, 


| is the manipulation, so refined, yet vigorous and 
| artistic, is its general expression, Skirving’s pic- 


ture shows only the head and a small portion of the 
shoulders. In order to give the subject a more 
complete form, Mr. Holl has copied into his[work 


| the remainder of the bust as given in Nasmyth’s 


well-known portrait. 


Visit oF A Lonpon ExqvisiTz To HIS MAIDEN 
AUNTS IN THE CounTRY. Illustrated by THEO. 
Published by W. Kent & Co., London. 


With every desire to aid a neophyte in Art, we can 
scarcely congratulate Theo on his first appearance 
in public. His design is an ambitious one, but as 
yet his wings are not sufficiently strong for the 
flight, nor his mind so trained as to be able to dis- 
tinguish between real wit and comic feeling on the 
one part, and vulgarism, or, at least, common-place 
idea, on the other. The ‘* Exquisite’s Visit”? can- 


| not for an instant rank with similar works from the 


encils of Seymour, Doyle, Phiz, and John Parry, 
rhe idea is good, and is susceptible of much more 


| than the artist has carried out. He has talent | 


which, by careful study of drawing, and humour 
which, under the influence of greater refinement of 
| and better taste than he shows here, may be 
turne 

present his success is by no means commensurate 
with the labour he has expended on his work 


Scrars anp Sketcues. By Grorce CRUIKSHANK. 
Part I. Published by Kent & Co.,London. 


A reissue of the inimitable humorous sketches 
which many years ago made the name of George 
Cruikshank so popular with those who find amuse- 
ment in fun and laughter. His prolific etching- 
needle is lovingly at home with the droll side of 
nature, and we all know what abundant material a 
kindred spirit will see, or fancy it sees, as he 
journeys through life. The first part of the re- 
issue is filled with the “ Illustrations of Time :”’ it 
has come very opportunely to wile away, very 
agreeably, half an hour of our present long winter 
evenings by the family fireside, or in the midst of 
a good round circle of young visitors. 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. By Munco | 


PaRK.—GULLIVER’s TRAVELS.—THE CasTLE 
oF OrraNto.—BaroN Muncnavsen. Pub- 

; lished by A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh. 
We have put these works under a general heading, 
because they all are issued by one publishing firm ; 


_ but surely, with the exception of the first-named, 


to a profitable and agreeable account. At 


Stupirs FROM THE GREaT Masters. Engraved 
and Printed in Colours by W. Dicxes. With 
Prose Illustrations. Parts 1 to 4. Published by 
Hamitton, Apams & Co., London. 


We cordially welcome this attempt to render popular 

the pictures of the great masters of Art although 
| there is ample room for improvement in the manner 

in which some of the copies are produced,—so far, 
| that is, as relates to the drawing of the figures, 
which, in several instances we could point out, is 
| unexceptionably bad: Correggio’s “ Holy Family” 

is a notable example. Now if Art is to instruct as 
| well as to ape such errors as this ought to be 
| most carefully avoided, otherwise the main object 
| which should guide those who assist in making Art 
| popular is defeated. The selection of subjects in 
| this serial, so far as it has yet extended, is marked 
| by judgment and sound discrimination: the first 

four parts—each contains two engravings—in- 
| clude Guido’s ‘Ecce Homo,” Reynolds's “ Infant 

Samuel,’ Hess’ ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,” 
| Stothard’s ‘‘ Schoolmistress,’”” Guercino’s “ Christ 
Entombed,” Murillo’s ‘Spanish Flower Girl,” 
Spada’s “ Prodigal Son,” and the ‘ Holy Family” 
by Correggio. ‘they are well printed in colours, 
from metal plates, we believe. The remarks which 
accompany each picture combine biography and 
description, and are written carefully and in a spirit 
of wholesome teachableness. 


Anrcpotrs or Docs. By Epwarp Jissz, Esq. 
Published by H. G. Boun, London. 


Mr. Jesse bas published another edition of his justly 
opular ‘ Anecdotes of Dogs’’—considerably en- 
arged. He has adopted asevere line of Pope's as his 

motto— Histories are more full of examples of the 

fidelity of dogs—than of friends.’’ We wish our race 
would prove this to be a libel. No matter how ugly, 
| how currish, how ferocious a dog is, he is always 
| faithful. Fidelity is his peculiar attribute ; he cannot 
| be enticed from his master—he will starve with 

him, die with him, but he will never leave him. 
| Cruelty may force him to keep out of his way, but 
| it will not compel him to forsake his tyrant. ihe 

only human quality that approaches the fidelity of 
| the dog to man, is the love of woman. 

Mr. Jesse treats this subject con amore. He gathered 

| these anecdotes together, not so much to le the 

| public as to please himself. He desire that the 
| world should know and esteem his four-foo 
friends as he knew and esteemed them ; his subject 
| grew upon him, and the longer he was engaged upon 
it the better he liked it: his earnestness wins where 
a colder biographer would fail to interest. 42 
illustrations are numerous, but Me unequal in 
| merit. Some of the dogs are faithfu ly drawn and 

| superbly engraved—other prints have been y 

| worn out in the service, and ought to have been re- 

| touched before they were suffered to appear agall 
| before the public. 





| Tue Puotocrapnic Tracer. By G. WHARTON 
| Simpson. Second Edition. Published by 
H. Squire & Co., London. 


The demand for a second edition of this little 
manual, which we noticed on its first appearance & 
short time since, has given the author an oP 
tunity of making some important additions to ©: 
| these consist of a description of the method — 
| ferring collodion film from glass to leather; a 
| remarks on negatives by positive process, follow 
by others on vignette photographs and a 
photographs; and an explanation of the me 
| producing transparent enamel hotographs. : 
great value of this “‘ Teacher” is that it embodies 
all which, as it seems to us, is necessary to its 
upon the practice of the art, and expresses 
teachings in the most simple language. 
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ARDNERS 
LAMPS 


ARE THE BEST. 
IE PRIZE AWARDED TO THEM AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 186 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT “Yam@erAy © T0 THE QUEEN 








453 & 63, STRAND: 
AND 4 & 5, DUNCANNON STREET ; 
MANUFACTORY, JAMES STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS. 


THE EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL 
WINE COMPANY, 


122, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


he above COMPANY has been formed for the purpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private Families with 
PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving of at least 30 per cent. 














OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY .... . . 20s. & 24s. per.doz. 
JUTH AFRICAN PORT. . -.-.. ._. - 20s. & 24s. 0 


THE FINEST EVER INTRODUCED TO THIS COUNTRY. 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY... . . . - . 826, 9 


A truly excellent and natural wine. 


PLENDID OLD PORT - .- . i ae A : 9 


(Ten. years in the wcod’, 


PARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE -. - 88s. 9 


Equal to that usually charged 60s. skint 
COGNAC BRANDY TAO PROM eR Sete: 9 
BOTTLES AND PACKAGES INCLUDED, AND FREE TO ANY LONDON RAILWAY STATION. 


TERMS CASH. 
COUNTRY ORDERS TO BE ACCOMPANIED WITH A REMITTANCE. 


RICE LISTS OF WINES AND SPIRITS, FREE, ON APPLICATION. 
- _WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 























WILLIAM S. BURTON'S @ 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WARERON 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, & 8, NEWMAN STREET; onj_ 
4,5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON, W. 2 


.% 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER. 


“The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 
than twenty years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, | 
when’ PLATED by the Patent process Sed 

very | 


© ceiaee divery can be em- 


y or ornamentally, as by 
from real silver. 
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DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 
DISHES 


in every material, in great variety, and of the néwest 
and most recherché erns. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. 
the set of six ; tin, 12s. 34. to 27s. the set of 
six; elegant modern 5s, 6d, to 62s. 6d. the. 
set; Britannia me with or without silver plated 

60s to 128s. the set; Sheffield 10 to 
\.£16-10s. theset ;. Block tin hot water. dishes, with wells 
| fur gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s. ; 
| Electro-plated on Nickel, full size, £11 lls. 
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GASELIERS IN GLASS OR METAL" 





Bu of the above are 





: ROOMS. They contain such 
, GENERAL IRONMONGERY 


DERS, STOV 
proached 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 


£3 15s. to £33 10s.; “bronzed fenders, with stan 
7a. to £5 12s; steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; 


increasing of in private 
prices. An | houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to collect 
a relative number 


5s. Tea and coffee sets, cruet and | a]] that is new and choice in Brack P 
ters, candlesticks, &c., at propor- Chandeliers, adapted to ioe, domain ela 


to £16 16s. 
FENDERS STOVES, & FIRE-IRONS.°° Ss 


requested, before finally j 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW. | LAMPES A ODERATEUR, 
RANGES, FIREIRONS avy | 
AND | 
as cammot be w |. WILLIAM 8. BURTON has collected from the 
; ither for variety, novelty, beauty different makers, here and in France, a yariety that 
| of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright | ‘fies competition. As many imported from 


| 
The increased and i ing use 


from the various man in metal and glass 
offices, passages, and dwelling- 
San Guspraie 08 GHOW oat ae ate for 
LAEGE ROOMS. uaa eos over his SIXTEEN 
| : present, for novelty, variety 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, from *12s. 6d. (two light) 


from 68, to £7 7s. 


eater aus 
, | are inferior in the works, WILLIAM S. BURTON 
| selects at Paris from the best makers only, and he-can 


ditto, | S¥arantee each Lamp he sells as perfect in all its parts. 
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with rich lu from £2 lis. 7h is Stock comprises aiso an extensive asso: 
fire-i from, 2s. by r nye £448. The BURTON Solar, Camphine, Palmer’s,.and all ie «7 
| and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating | Seid gcmehe E hag? anaes 
hearth-plates. Palmer's Candles, 9d. per. Fr 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY. CATALO 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. ‘ae 
Onin Meaitante anne. his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fela ™ 
Hangings, &e., with Lists of a Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedstesds, Baia™e” 
Prices, and Plans of the SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. at ee 

39 OXFORD . 7 . ere Et 
STREET; 1, la; 2, & 8, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY'S PLAGE, LONDON 
ESTABLISHED 1820. a 
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JAMES 6. VIRTUS, PROVTER, CITY ROAD, LonDON. 





